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CHAPTER I. 



" Naples, May 9, 183—. 
" My dear Aunt, 
" I REMEMBER that wc uscd at school to tell 
a boy who was more than particularly stupid, 
that he would ' never bottle the Thames' — 
I am sure a man who could bottle the sea 
would be at a per centage with me at present j 
for, were it not for the horrible nausea, in 
which the exchange is sadly against me, I 
should like to pay you a visit in Baker Street 
for a time. My friend Princess Torrinaro is 
at her country-house, and I am getting fairly 
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tired of macaroni and olives : added to whicb, 
Naples is just now a confoundedly expensive 
sojourn : I really can't get on without a supply ; 
my funds have fallen cent, per cent., and I am 
bankrupt, regularly cleared out, shan't pay 
sixpence in the pound. I had a letter three 
days ago from young Cashem of Lombard 
Street: there was a long rigmarole of three 
pages about a flirtation which you are carrying 
on with a young barrister — too bad, on my 
conscience! He tells me he has heard that 
the puppy has opened a book at your banker's, 
and has carte blanche from your principal. 
This will never do, aunt. You know when 
I am with you, I never dare open my mouth, 
nor indeed dare any one else belonging to you ; 
but now, when there are a few salt waves be- 
tween us, as your only surviving relative, and 
(he last representative of the Wilkins's, I con- 
sider it my duty to tell you, that you are 
making an old fool of yourself: it is the re- 
spect which I have for you, as the wii 
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lay departed uncle, that induces me to address 
you thus ; you may be in a rage, indeed I am 
sure tliat you will, because I have seen you in 
fifty, on occasions wliere the sum total of 
offence did not amount to half this ; and if you 
will, you must, it will not make me uneasy : as 
for the sake of your own credit, you cannot 
cut off my supplies, while you are supporting 
your red tape and parchment favorite; and 
when yeu die, which, if there be any law in 
Nature, as well as barristera, cannot be very 
long first; why then he may whistle, for I've 

zead the will. As to his loving you, aunt 

it is well for me that you are not within arm's 
length, for I know you'd knock me down if 
you could see me laughing at the bare idea of 

it ! As for his loving you really the thing 

is too ridiculous, and will not bear talking 
about, so I'll say no more on the subject. 
Tate my advice, stick to tte dogs ^nd Miss 
ParsonE, make your peace with the next world, 
and your will in this — honour the bill which 
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I have drawn on you, through the first firm in 
Naples ; for, out of the respect I have for you, 
and for the memory of my uncle, I always do 
business with the most respectable houses — 
aad cut the lawyer. If he really should be 
fool enough to want to marry you, and you 
indulge him, poor devil! how he'll be taken in. 
" I am, 

" Dear aunt, 
" Your affectionate and dutiful nephew, 

'* EVERAED WlLKINa." 



t 



" I hope Mr, Wilkins is well, ma'am ;" volun- 
teered Miss Parsons, as the widow threw the 
epistle of her " affectionate and dutiful ne- 
phew" on the back of the fire ; " he's a fine 
young man !" 

" I'm very glad you think so," said Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

" I always liked Mr. Everard ;" pursued 
Miss Parsons, who was utterly deficient in 
tact, and usually contrived to be loquacious at 
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an unfortunate moment ; " he's ao witty and 
sensible ; ind makes such pleasant remarks." 

" Very pleasant indeed ;" said the aimt, in 
a voice like distant thunder. 

" Does he talk of coining home, ma'am? 
I should be dehghted to see him ; he keeps us 
all alive — we are terribly dull without him: 
there certainly is nothing so delightful as a 
lively, good-humoured young man about the 
house." 

" 1 suppose you admire him for his imperti- 
nence to my woman ;" exclaimed the widow in 
a higher key ; " or perhaps he has been civil 
to you. Miss Parsons." 

" Oh, fie! ma'am — me! never in his Hfe — 
he knew better : and as for his having romped 
with Hopkins, why you know, ma'am" 

" What do I know?" almost screamed Mra. 
Wilkins, with cheeks like crimson. 

Miss Parsons started, for she was somewhat 
nervous ; and she wondered in her own mind 
why Mrs. Wilkms talked so dreadfully loud. 
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as- she WRa not at all deaf; but she did not 
perceive, as she easily might have clone, that 
she had chosen an untoward subject of con- 
versation, and accordingly she replied very 
quietly, " Why, you know, ma'am, that if wo- 
men will let men who are young enough to be 
their sone, talk nonsense to them, and so forth, 
they must expect to be made fools of; and bo 
I told Hopkms at the time." 

" And so f/ou told Hopkins :" said the 
widow, with a look which should have anni- 
hilated poor Miss Parsons, but she was busy 
with her purse, and consequently did not see 
it: " and pray, Miss Parsons, how long have 
you been the oracle of this house ? Mr. Har- 
Court remarked when he last dined here, that 
you were sadly deficient in the qualities neces- 
sary to the person who should be my com- 
panion — you disfigured the choux ^ la pomme, 
and mismanaged the salad !" 

" I am sure, ma'am ;" said Miss Parsons 



deprecatingly 




in the 
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worid ; but really it is net easy to cut tkrougb 
a large cabbage, swimming in gravy, with a 
spoon. Mr. Harcourt's di^es are so strange, 
aod so French, that I'm aJways terrified wb«n 
I have one to serve ; with a name that I can 
never pronounce, and his large black eyes 
fixed upon me, watching to see how I get 
through it." 

" You talk like an idiot !" 

Miss Parsons sighed, and tried to smile, but 
accustomed as she was to the complimentary 
comments of the widow, she nevertheless 
writhed under tbem, and was silent. 

A servant entered the room, and handed to 
Mrs. Wilkins, a small parcel which had just 
been left at the door by Mr. Harcourt'a 
groom : the lady eagerly tore it open ; it con- 
tained an exquisitely-illustrated copy of '* The 
Pleasures of Hope j" and on the fly-leaf was 
written: " Presented to Mrs. Wilkins, on her 
birth-day, by her aifeclionate friend, Frank 
Harcourt." The little volume acted as oil on 



the waves of the widow's ill-humour : she for- 
got the epistle of her " dutiful nephew," as 
she looked on the present of her " affection- 
ate friend," and turning with, if not a kind, 
at least a calm voice to Miss Parsons, she de- 
sired that she would go to the cook, and order 
her to provide turtle for the next day ; Miss 
Parsons obeyed ; wondering to herself as she 
descended the stairs, what occasion there 
could be for turtle when they had no one 
coming to dinner but Mr. Harcourt ; the good 
lady often wondered, but she seldom troubled 
the world with her cogitations ; and on the 
present occasion, she mentally decided that if 
Mrs. Wilkina thought proper to have all the 
turtle in London, it was a matter of no import- 
ance to her. It is a great pity that all unmar- 
ried elderly gentlewomen are not equally dis- 
creet, for they would escape a pyramid of petty 
vexations not one whit more difficult of en- 
durance than good Miss Parsons's visions of 
unnecessary turtle : but which, by some leger- 
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de-main of their own, they nevertheless fre- 
quently contrive to convert into miglity misfor- 
tunes, and galling grievances. Miss Parsons 
however was abeing of another sttimp, she knew 
that she had no right to make miseries ; that she 
was too poor to create superfluous wants ; and 
too dependent to indulge sentimental annoy- 
ances : wealth or high blood alone are privileged 
to contaminate the blessings with which they are 
surrounded, by self-created sufferings; nothing 
is more aristocratic than ennui, or more per- 
fectly well-bred than a supercilious endurance 
of luxury and enjoyment. No one knew all 
this better than Miss Parsons : she had lived 
long enough in the bouse with an idle and 
wealthy individual to be perfectly aware that, 
in matters of feeling, what was quite correct 
and natural in a widow with seven thousand a 
year, would be mere presumption and arro- 
gance in a spinster without sevenpence ; 
neither head-aches, nor heart-aches could be 
by possibility admitted among her list of sen- 
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sations ; of h&r liead she could but slightly 
avail herself, and with a heart she could have 
no possible business; like a sensible woman 
therefore she had taught herself to under- 
stand, and concede, that her head had merely 
been bestowed on her to act as an ornament to 
her shoulders ; and that her heart was a mere 
cypher. Let no one pity Miss Parsons that 
such was the case : it rather rendered her an 
object of envyj for, situated as she was, it 
was merely the machinery of the woman which 
was necessary ; Mrs. Wilkina was the dial- 
hand of the clock, and marked the hours, 
while the complying Miss Parsons was but the 
pendulum that ticked the minutes. 

When the companion returned to the draw- 
ing-room, the widow was busily engaged in 
perusing " The Pleasures of Hope ;" and 
" vastly pretty indeed !" and " you should 
read this, Miss Parsons," broke at intervals 
from her lips. Now, Miss Parsons infinitely 
preferred her knitting, for as she sometimes 
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quietly remarked, she never could see the use 
of poetry ; it was very hard to read, and still 
nuH'e difficult to understand ; not altogether so 
strictly true as it should be, generally speak- 
ing; and must have been shockingly uncom- 
fortable to write. And the literal and guileless 
Miss Parsons only gave utterance to the 
actual feeling of man^ a better tacticianj who 
secretly wearied and bewildered by fine fan- 
cies and delicate imaginings which they are 
utterly unable to appreciate or comprehend, 
nevertheless talk volubly and affectedly ; es- 
troct, and extaEiatei and almost clieat ihem- 
selves into the belief that they have sense to 
estimate, and souls to enjoy the bright breath- 
ings of spirits as far above their own as Hype- 
rion to a Satyr. Our good Mrs. Wilkins her- 
self, we are obliged in candour to confess, was 
not altogether of a nature so poetical, as 
Frank Harcourt before his introduction, had 
succeeded in making himself believe : but she 
read page after page of " The Pleasures of 



Hope," quite indefatigably, only pausing at 
intervals to recommend the book to Miss Par- 
sons, or to fondle Mop and Zo^, or to hope it 
would not rain, though the wind did roar so 
much in the chimney ; because she was con- 
vinced that if it bad not been very well worth 
reading, Mr. Harcourt would not have made 
her a. present of it. In this way she had tra- 
velled through one third of the poem, when 
she suddenly laid down the book, and fixed 
her eyes steadfastly on her companion. " Miss 
Parsons," she commenced so aolenuily, that 
even the quiet spinster was startled, and 
looked up with a glance of unusual enquiry ; 
" Misa Parsons, are you sure that you gave 
Mop his airing yesterday? the sweet animal 
breathes much harder than usual." 

" I did indeed, ma'am ; responded the 
alarmed companion ; " I took him twice all 
round the garden, and once up the middle 
walk, as you desired ; but I think he has eaten 
too much cold chicken to-day." 
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^' Perhaps so ;" said the widow ; and re- 
sumed her studies precisely in the middle of 
the line where she had left off. 

The next interruption was the rapid ap- 
proach of a cabriolet, followed by a sudden 
halt, a loud knock on the street door, and the 
announcement of Mr. Frank Hfarcourt. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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With that feeling, which the heart can know 
but once, Mortimer Eustace prepared for 
his promised interview with the beautiful 
Mias Datenel. He saw not a cloud on the 
horizon of existence, his heart leapt with a 
new and indefinable emotion ; had be paused 
to analyze his sensations, how bitterly and 
how rapidly would they have subsided be- 
neath the touch of truth and reason. Why 
did he thus exult in the depths of his spirit? 
Because he had beheld a young and lovely 
girl, so young and so lovely, that every other 
vision of beauty had faded before her love- 
lineBS ; seen her too in the moment of alarm 
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and suffering, when she had clung to him 
for support, had looked to him for prote<>- 
tion; because he had felt her clasp, had met 
her eyea, and had answered their appeal. — 
Had he pursued the picture, had he dwelt 
on tlie fact of the poverty by which she was 
surrounded ; a poverty so palpable that it 
could not be mistaken — had he remembered 
his own — but Eustace thought not of the 
world's wants and witherings — how could he 
associate the image of Agnes Davenel with 
the cold callosities of every-day existence ? 
He had been so long the child of isolatioB 
and obscurity, that to possess, or even to 
imagine that he possessed, an object to 
which his heart might cling, and his thoughts 
turn in moments of solitude, was to him in- 
deed delight! He fancied how she would 
look, and speak, and perhaps smile at tlieir 
meeting; and he felt that one low-breathed 
word of thanks from her lips, would blesa 
him beyond all worldly blessings. Happy 
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Eustace ! happy in tlie delusion of a first 
unguessed-at, uncontemplated pasaion. The 
radii which encircle the dazzling sun of first 
love, are indeed hrigliter and more beautiful 
than aught else on earth. Without one chil- 
ling fear, one selfish reservation, one unge- 
DerouB doubt — full of the earliest outpourings 
of the spirit, ere the world has blighted it 
by a touch — at once borrowing and lending 
light to every object by which it is encom- 
passed — the genuine poetry of life, after 
which existence can know no joy so great— 
and which, if it be not perfect happiness, 
at least, stands smiling upon its threshold, 
and would become so by a step ! Reflec- 
tion, fears, and doubts; all the world's train 
of heart-sickening emotions, grow, after a 
time, even among the roses of passion ; 
but, in the first moments of pure and 
generous affection, they are cast into the 
bock-ground, and forgotten, o'ermastered 
by a power greater than themselves; and 
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only struggle slowly and singly into light, 
when the effervescence of joy and hope has 
in a degree subsided. 

£ustace, happy in the present, wasted not 
a thought upon the future: satisfied with 
the boundless delight of the existing hour, 
he paused not to speculate upon those which 
must succeed it; he looked around him, and 
wondered not that every eye appeared to 
beam, and that every lip seemed to wear 
a smile. How the heart tinges external ob- 
jects with its own tint ! How the spirit 
stamps its own impress upon all by which 
it is surrounded! It is well for youth, that 
these things are, to lure them on in the path 
of hfe i where, did imagination fail to lend het 
charm to the realities of existence, did the gor- 
geous shadings and brilliant hues of fancy not 
soften down the crude outline of actual morta- 
lity, the buoyant spirit would he crushed at 
once, and the heart become withered ere it 
had expanded to one goodly emotion. 
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Eostace passed the modest wicket of Mra. 
Sydenham, and soon stood in the presence 
of the venerable woman : the words of en- 
quiry and soUcitude, which he attempted to 
uttev, died away upon his lipa. He glanced 
hurriedly round the apartment, as he held 
for an instant the band of his hostess ; but 
the aofa, which, when he had last looked 
on it, bore the beautiful and aeneeleaa form 
of Agnes Davenel, was unoccupied. "She 
is still indisposed," said the old lady, in 
reply to his long and eager look, " indis- 
posed both in body and mind — alas ! Mr. 
Smithson, poverty never has so sharp a sting 
as when it Bubjects ua to the impertinence of 
the wealthy." 

Eustace started : he felt the justice of the 
remark in his heart's core. " To you," con- 
tinued Mra. Sydenham, *' I know not how 
to express my gratitude — and yet, sir, you 
must pardoa me, should it appear to you 
to be blended with somewhat of mistrust — 
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deeply do I thank you — I liatl thought that 
I could never a^ain, in thia life, utter the 
words of gratitude to man; but you have 
taught a lesson to my pride, and I bow to 
the rebuke of my o^vn heart. Yet, never- 
theless, I have learnt a more bitter lesson in 
my time, which I cannot forget to my dying 
day — the iron has eaten into my soul ; whea 
I look on yon, I feel shame at my suspicions ; 
but as fair a brow, and as gentle a smile as 
yours, once strewed ashes on my head, and 
taught me caution. I am charged with the 
thanks and the blessings of Agnes — the 
thanks of one who has hitherto had Uttle 
cause to bestow them, and the blessings of 
a heart as pure as those of angels — take 
these, Mr, Smithson, fervently and warmly 
as they are oflered; be they the reward of 
your generous protection — take them, depart, 
and forget for ever that there breathes such 
a being as Agnes Davenel." 

" Depart!" echoed Eu&tace convulsively, aa 
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though unconscious of his own utterance; 
" never look on her again! forget her!" 

" Young man," said Mrs. Sydenham grave- 
ly, as she drew her seat closer to his side, and 
took his hand in het's : " what means this emo- 
tioo? consider calmly alike my position and 
your own, — you met Agnes Davenel in a mo- 
ment of fear and sufTering; met her as the 
victim of insult and impertinence, — alas ! that 
thus she should have indeed been met! — you 
rescued her from hoth,— for which may the 
)le3sing of a broken heart rest on you for 
iver! Agnes is young and beautiful — you are 
t stranger — formed, it is true, to win golden 
)ptnion3 from the grateful beings whom you 
have served, but nevertheless utterly a stran- 
ger to both. Pardon me when I remind you, 
that prepossessing as you are, the serpent 
itself has a akin which is gemmed with beauty, 
and that ray poor child has no earthly protec- 
tor save myself, — a heart-broken, spirit- blight- 
ed woman, whom care and suffering are ra- 
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pidly wearing to the grave. Even your own 
manner, your own words, condemn me to seem 
more harsh than my inclination prompts; — 
why should you betray such unlooked-fw 
emotion at the thought of terminating in a 
single interview your acquaintance with my 
child?" 

" Becauae" — commenced Eustace eagerly, 
and paused, — "alas!" he added more sadly, 
while a shade of acute suffering passed over 
his features; " because, madam, I am a deso- 
late and solitary being, — a creature whom not 
one social link unites to his fellow-men, — a 
stranger and an orphan." 

The tears fell silently on the cheek of Mrs. 
Sydenham. 

" I know not wherefore I should weary and 
sadden you, madam, by the mention of my 
sorrows; yet, when I tell you, that from the 
hour in which I turned, alone and friendless, 
from the grave of my father, and knelt beside 
that of my mother, those sorrows have been 
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lodged up in my own heart, unuttered and i 
pitied, surely you will pardon me, if the soli- 
citude of your manner has, by reminding me 
of all thut I have lost, led me to this allusion 
to that loss. Your lovely grandchild is happy, 
for she has still a careful eye to watch over 
her, a fond lieart to cling to her, — but for me, 
the world contains not one being who can 
share my thoughts or my affections." 

" Heaven help and comfort you !" said the 
natron; " and while I utter the invocation, 1 
will not-refuse to asBiBt its mercy, — I will trust 
you, unknown as you are: our acquaintance 
has commenced strangely; to Agnes and my- 
self perhaps humiliatingty, — but the world's 
outcasts are tutored in humiliation; and I am, 
I know not wherefore, strangely led to feel to 
you as to a &iend. If you deceive me" — and 
she turned with a remnant of that blighting 
severity in her -eye which had, years before, 
withered the heart of Davenel; — " if you de- 
ceive me, I say ; then, young man, coupling 
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! occarp^ices of past years with yottr un- 
wortbioess, I vill corse ail mankind for your 
eake, and die with the malediction unrevoked!" 

Eustace felt the blood stagnate at his heart: 
not thus had his gentle mother, not thus had 
his pious father, led him into the path of right; 
they had lured him on by tender precepts and 
by holy examples: but be remembered that 
the unhappy Mrs. Sydenham had hinted dark- 
ly at misery and suffering, and above all Jie 
remembered also, that it was not for her own 
sake, but for that of the pure and innocent 
Agnes, thatfihe uttered a resolve which to him 
appeared alike impious and revolting. 

He answered hurriedly, energetically ,^he 
was scarcely conscious of his own words, but 
they satisfied his listener. She saw the emo- 
tion with which they were uttered; her keen 
glance marked the gleaming of liis dark eye, 
and the sudden flushing of bis high forehead, 
and she read security in both. 

" And now, young air," she said, with re- 
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turning kindness of look and manner; " al- 
though I have conceded so much more than I 
intended, perhaps I should say also, so much 
more than I ought, — you are nevertheless not 
to imagine that the concession implies free and 
familiar intercourse with Agnes Davenel." — 
Eustace made a movement as if he would 
have spoken. " Bear with me patiently, Mr, 
Smithson, or our compact is at an end at once. 
I am inclined to think favorably, it may he, 
too favorably of you; but I must prove your 
worthiness, ere 1 peril the peace and well-being 
of my child; hear me therefore: I will receive 
your visits whenever so young a man may be 
willing to bestow an hour on the tediousness of 
age and sorrow : it may chance that you wiD at 
times meet Agnes at my narrow hearth; but, 
mark me, I speak of this circumstance but as 
a chance, I bind myself by no promise; I in- 
vite you to my humble threshold by no under- 
standing which I may hereafter see cause to 
revoke; you will ever find me (for I will speak 
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only of myself,) compasaionate to your sorrows, 
and anxious to alleviate and lessen tliem ; in- ~ 
teregted in your welfare, a.nd eager to promote 
it; but rigidly alive and inflexible to your er- 
rors;— understand, young sir, that Mary Sy- 
denham never palliates frailty, nor cheats vice 
of its enormity by calling it by a gentler name; 
that she never forgets a kindness, nor ever 
forgives an injury," 

Eustace accepted the concession of Mrs. 
Sydenh.im on her own terms; he did not even 
attempt to induce her to revoke one tittle of 
her resolution; he would as soon have thought 
of combatting the winds: with the usual pers- 
picacity of a superior mind, he comprehended 
at once the peculiarity of her character: he 
saw that her will was absolute, and her deci- 
sions irrevocable, whether for good or evil; 
and he only marvelled at the strength of a 
spirit which was still unbent amid poverty and 
care. 

There is a race of people in the world, mar- 

VOL. II. c 
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vellously misled as to the peculiar results of 
peculiar modes of acting; Mrs. Sydenham was 
one of these. She was weak even in her very 
self-created ideas of wisdom. Had she wel- 
comed Eustace calmly and Idndly; spoken of 
Agnes Davenel quietly, and without effort; 
afiected no feeling of alarm of which she was 
the object, or taught Eustace that it was upon 
hbn that her alarm fastened, it is probable 
that his thoughts would have been far less 
busy and bewildering than they now were, as 
be turned from the threshold of her abode. 
Had ehe even sufiered them to meet, as an oc- 
currence of no moment, allowed Agnes to 
breathe her thanks, and Mortimer to receive 
them, it must at least have been some time ere 
he could have awoke to the consciousness that 
he loved her; but now, his eyes were opened, 
the pang which had smote upon his heart 
when he was told that they could meet no 
more, — the cold, blighting disappointment 
with which he listened to the uncompromising 
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conditions of Mrs. Sydenham, — these taught 
him to understand at once that the feeling 
which his meeting with Agnes Davenel had 
left behind it, was not all pity; and accord- 
ingly, he had not walked twenty yards from 
the house of the widow, ere he mentally ex- 
claimed, " I will bear all for her sake — all, to 
know myself under the same roof which covers 
her; — what though I may feel my heart faui- 
ter, and my spirit quail before the glance and 
tone of her stern relative, yet I shall aometimes 
look on her, and listen to her; I shall carry 
away with me to my solitary home the memory 
of her soft and eloquent eyes, and repeat in 
the quiet ear of night, the gentle words which 
she has breathed to me by day." 

Smile not, reader, at this tender rhapsody — 
Mortimer Eustace was in love! 
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CHAPTER III. 



** And so the widow is rich and generous, 
Harcourt?'* said Nichols, as he raised his 
champagne to his lips ; ** fully sensible of your 
merits, and independent! — ^Well then, to follow 
up a lesson which I formerly gave you, and 
by which you have already profited largely, 
I would now say— marry her ! I suppose you 
have sufficient influence to prevail on her to 
give you a legal right to the seven thousand 
pounds a-year ?" 

*' It requires consideration," drawled Frank 
somewhat dolefully. 

" Oh! there are objections, eh? — In what 
shape, prithee ?** 
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' Objections of about sixty years standing ;" 
said the barrister, forcing a laugh ; " plain 
reasons for delaying one's happiness a short 
time — add to these, lap-dogs, and corpulency, 
and an unmarried companion ; too ugly to be 
tivil to, and too good-natured to offend — bad 
ton, bad temper, and bad taste." 

" The first objection offers its own cure ;" 
replied Nichols quietly; " the second relieves 
you from the evils of jealousy — the lap-dogs 
may be suffered to over-eat tbemselves, their 
mistress dieted, and the companion dismissed 
with a. cheque on your banker : Madame can 
purchase absolution from the world for the 
three last-mentioned attributes; and I dare 
be sworn, that you will individually be too 
seldom in her society to suffer much from 
either in your own proper person." 

" Had she been young and pretty" com- 
menced Frank. 

" And poor," pursued bis friend, " there 
would still have been an objection, and one 
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which would have swallowed up all her good 
qualities. Come now, Harcourt, be rational ; 
and look quietly on the bare reality of things — 
are you a pound richer, a tittle more resistless, 
an iota more independent, than when, in this 
very apartment, at this very table, I, some 
months ago, proved to you that your ideas 
were a mere medley of romance and improba- 
bility, and your situation desperate ? Are your 
circumstances improved in any point of view, 

save by your connexion with Mrs, how 

call you your widow, Frank ?" 

" Wilkins" — winced Harcourt, with a shght 
blush ; but Nichols was by no means startled 
at the name : he had frequently shaken hands 
vrith a ' Wilkins.' 

" Mrs. Wilkins" — pursued Nichols : " not 
a whit you tell me j then wherefore, like a fro- 
ward child, quarrel with your good fortune ?" 

" Because I would sooner be her heir than 
her husband — because, in short, I want taste 
for three score years in a bride." 
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Nichols shrugged his shoulders. 

" If; mark you, I say if" resumed Harcourt, 
" I find that the old lady is bent upon marry- 
ing me, why I must submit; but I am some- 
times tempted to think that even gold may be 
bought too dearly." 

" That is," said Nichols drily, " you some- 
times sit in your lodgings and weave pretty 
little theories of ' virtuous independence' and 
' honest poverty ;' — -pleasant pastime enough, 
certainly; but as to the practice!" 

" I jump into my cab, and drive to Baker 
Street, to iumish opportunities for its display ; 
but, somehow or other, the widow's cham- 
pagne, or, it may be, the very tramp of my 
horse, and the rattle of my wheels, overturn 
my high-minded resolves, and I defer the 
sacrifice." 

" After all, your objections are merely 
ideal;" said Nichols. 

" Ideal ! what then, in the name of Venus, 
is fact? Age, ugliness, rotundity, and little- 
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ness of mind — mind, did I say; do I talk of 
the mind of a woman whose house boasts no 
library save Mrs, Glasse on Cookery, and 
the Court Guide — are all these objections 
ideal ?" 

" Come, come, jou are fastidious over 
much i" smiled Nichols ; " in this world every 
thing has its price ; if you fetch yours, what 
more can you expect? We will admit all your 
list of evils, and now what can we advance to 
counterbalance them? a seat in the House — 
not as an ' aye' and 'no' orator, but as one 
born ' to shake the senate!' I think, Frank, 
that I hear your maiden speech — that I see 
your breakfast-table crowded with reports of 
' the eloquence and erudition of the new mem- 
ber for .' What then will it signify that 

Mrs. Frank Harcourt reads the debates in 
spectacles, and a foxy wig? You will think 
only of the glorious spectacle of the pre- 
ceding night, and the Whigs of the Lower 
House." 
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" By heavens ! did I think that your vision 

would ever be realized" 

" And wherefore should it not? think you 
that where daws congregate, the eagle must 
not have a lofty eirie ? that where mind and 
genius have won immortality, the arena is not 
still open to every mental gladiator? Buckle 
on your armour, and I will answer for the 
result of the Tourney. Then come your horses 
and your dogs ; your stud at Newmarket, and 
your shooting-box in Kent ; sad monopolizers 
of a man's time all these ; but they will serve 
to make home more agreeable when you return 
to it." 

" Sweet, sweet home !" hummed Harcourt, 
with an uneasy smile. " Do you know, Ni- 
chols, I should have been infinitely more 
amenable, had I not, only three days ago, 
looked on the loveliest face in Europe 1" 
" A French milliner, or a broom-girl?" 
" Now, out on you for an infidel ! — neither 
c5 
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Gaul nor Bavarian — beautiftil ! — by Apollo 
and the Graces, she was a diyinity !" 

Nichols laughed outright. 

" With an eye hke a dove, and a foot Hke 
a fairy" 

" And the name of this heaven -descended 
star ?" 

" I know not." 

" Her residence ?" 

" I can only guess at." 

" Probably a ballet-dancer, or a soubrette — 
you passed her on the trottoir, eh ? spoke to 
her, and volunleered your acquaintance ; and 
she" 

" I am not bound to enter into any detail ; 
but thus much I may say, that I have never 
since looked upon tbe widow without thinking 
of the beauty." 

" You do but furnish in your own proper 
person," said Nichols, " another proof of 
the perversity of poor human nature ; the 
man who marries a belle, leaves her, after a 
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time, for the turf, or the gaming table ; ot 
he begins to sigh as he looks at his banker's 
book, that he did not mate himself with af- 
fluence : the fair face of hia wife has become, 
if not positively distasteful to him, at least 
fearfully familiar; and he yawns under the 
influence of the same bright eyes, whose 
looks 'lapped him in Elysium,' but a few 
months before; creditors are clamorous, and 
duns multiply like motes — he sighs for broad 
acres, and bank bills, even though they 
should be given with a squint ; and wonders, 
as his difficulties thicken around him, how 
be could have thrown himself away upon a 
pretty face, when he might have purchased 
one annually, at much less cost, from the 
walls of the Royal Academy. Another, (your- 
self for instance) has affluence and comfort 
tendered to his acceptance ; fortune turns 
to him with a smile, and wooes him to her 
otfering; she hampers her gifts with some 
few distasteful conditions, but, nevertheless. 
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the gold is good tangible gold, and the price 
to be paid is comparatively trifling — but no, 
he must needs cavil at the two or three ob- 
jections at which I have hinted — he must 
sigh for unobtainable gratifications ; must 
quarrel with the length of a nose, or the tone 
of a voice ; and he almost coaxed into mak- 
ing his own fortune. I appeal to yourself, 
whether such is not the case? We will 
suppose, for an instant, that the new divinity 
of whom you have favored me with so glow- 
ing a sketch, might be induced to reward 
your admiration with her hand, and that the 
little white hand was all which she had to 
bestow — would you accept the fair one on 
those terms?" 

"Not though she were the Medicean Ve- 
nus herself, endowed with hfe — it were out 
of my power to come to another decision—- 
the very question is idle." 

" And yet, you hesitate to grasp at a cer- 
tainty, which, with an agreeable present, of- 
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fers you a yet more glowing future. I am 
really sick, Frank, of hearing rhapsodies 
about the 'poetry of existence,' and the 'de- 
lights of sympathy,' and all those maudlin 
combinations of words in which you so love 
to indulge ; look on life coolly and dispassion- 
ately, and then shew me its poetry — pshaw ! 
the every-day faces, and the every-day hearts 
by which we are surrounded, were made for 
the world's use, and such Utopian ideas are 
wasted upon them." 

" It is all perfectly true," said Harcourt, 
after a pause, "but you, Nichols, are the 
most enviable man I know ; you may win 
the fairest face in England, without risk, and 
without imprudence." 

" And think you that my ambition is in- 
deed BO paltry? no, no, I have no desire to 
be known only as ' the husband of the pretty 
Mrs. Nichols;' to play rubber after rubber, 
or to wander from room to room, while my 
wife displays her smiles and her diamonds in 
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quadrilles and mazourkas — to be dragged 
from house to house, to exhibit the charms 
of the woman who has done me the honor 
to bear my name, and to spend my money, 
or to be voted a churl if I venture to have 
a whim or an inclination of my own, I leave 
these enjoyments to gentlemen of sentiment, 
who may understand how to distil poetry 
from languid mornings, dissipated nights, 
Bulky t6te-a-t^tes, and ill-governed estabhsh- 
ments — pass the claret, Harcourt; / shall 
marry a woman pretty enough to look well 
at the head of my table, and yet not auffi- 
-ciently handsome to make me uncomfortable 
by her coquetry — one who has felt the value 
of money, and will appreciate its worth — with 
too much amiability to be haughty, and too 
much pride to be vain." 

" I would as soon undertake a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, as the search for such a woman," 
laughed Harcourt. 

" She requires not to be sought :" said 
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Nichols, with a quiet smile ; my heart, as 
well aa my reason, assures me that I have 
found her; nor do I fear that you will dis- 
sent from my opinion. I were ungenerous 
did I conceal from you, Frank, the name of 
my destined wife — you look surprised that 
I should speak on the subject of marriage 
in such a tone of decision; I am not astonished 
that you should ; but I repeat, that I feel 
bound to tell you, without disguise, the name 
of the lady, indebted as I am to yourself for 
an introduction which will, I trust and believe, 
ensure my happiness." 

" I have not an idea to whom you can pos- 
sibly allude." 

" I allude to Lady Clara Ashburnham ; one 
day, I hope, to be Lady Clara Nichols." 

" You cannot surely be serious !" said Har- 
court in a tone of amazement, as he remem- 
bered the flutterings and flushings of the pa- 
trician fair one, at sundry of her meetings with 
himself; *' Lady Clara Ashburnham!" he re- 
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peated still more incredulously, while he stole 
a look at an opposite mirror. 

" Even so," replied Nichols quietly: " do 
you blame my selection, or dissent from what 
is, I have some reason to believe, the taste of 
the lady ?" 

" Blame ! dissent !" smiled Harcourt rather 
uneasily; " quite the reverse — I sincerely con- 
gratulate both parties ; the connexion appears 
to me to be a highly eligible one on both 
aides ; but I confess I am startled : I was so 
perfectly unprepared for the very fact of your 
contemplating marriage, that I may well be 
astonished on finding that you have acted as 
well as thought." 

" As yet all is mere vague inference on both 
aides ;" said Nichols calmly : Frank coughed 
drily: " smiles on the part of the lady, and 
attentions (complacently received) on my own ; 
to-morrow, I dine with the earl." Harcourt 
raised his dark brows in astonishment: " It is 
possible that I may venture to hint my wishes, 
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which I have strong reason to presume will not 
be disagreeable to bim, and then'' 

" Then for Lady Clara's boudoir, and a 
t6te-a-t&te — is it not bo?" asked Harcourt 
forcing an appearance of congratulatory gaity. 

Nichols rose, and unlocking his desk, be 
held a red morocco casket towards his com- 
panion : " Look you, Frank, these are to be 
the mtnesses of our conference. " 

Harcourt touched the spring, and the lid 
flew back ; pillowed upon white satin lay a 
suite of brilliants. He felt as he looked on 
the glittering baubles, that did Nichols pre- 
lude his suit by his present, he was sure of 
his bride ; he turned them in the light, and 
they flashed back their bright and many co- 
loured raya with a brilliancy which was al- 
most blinding. There is no dust for the eyes 
of a woman like diamond dust ! he whispered 
to himself with a sigh, as he closed the casket. 

" Nichols," he said after a pause, 
marry the widow !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



How beautiful is spring! with its buds, and 
blooms, and perfumes; covering the earth 
with a robe of glory : gay with the voice of 
birds, the hum of insects, and the laughter of 
the young spirits revelling in its enjoyments. 
How profusely doth it send forth its ten 
thousand messengers to herald the approach 
of summer. Nature, so lately paralized by 
the chill of winter, rouses herself from her 
lethargy; and the blue sky gleams above a 
scene of renovated light and beauty. The 
grasp of man is upon .the spade and the 
scythe ; labour and gaity go hand in hand, for 
he promise of new harvests is bright upon 
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the eartb. And yet how coldly does the ac- 
customed eyfij look upon the wonderful tranei- 
tion which is effected by the magical power of 
this most beautiful of seasons ! We behold 
the tall trees which have been for months 
dark, sapless, and unlovely, gradually put 
forth their buda, those buds burst with the 
richness of their own treasures, and expand 
into leaves and blossoms; we see the seed 
sown by the husbandman, and we think not in 
wonder of the miracle, when we trace the 
tender green of the young plants which have 
sprung from that slight seed ; we only exclaim 
in astonisbment and vexation should an occa- 
sion arrive wherein it fails. Beautiful spring! 
first-born of Nature ! on whom she lavished her 
most lovely gifts ; like the heart's earliest 
dream, decking every thing on earth in a new 
and brilliant garb ; making the eye beam, and 
the spirit swell by the potency of thy gentle 
spell ! Summer may boast its warm skies, and 
its thousand blossoms; autumn may be rich in 
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fruits and grains ; but from thee came the first 
fair promise of all these ; from thee came the 
first blue heaven, the first bright flowers, and 
the germ of the golden harvest ! 

In one of her moments of sentiment. Lady 
Clara Ashburnham had talked .with Mr. Ni- 
chols of the dehghts of the country — the gay 
green fields, the flower-besprinkled hedge- 
rows — the bowery lanes — the almond-scented 
hawthorn; expatiated on all the sights, scents, 
and sounds of rural life, and wound up her ha- 
rangue by the expression of her own enthusi- 
aatic love of flowers. It was a pretty, pastoral 
idea, that of always breathing the breath of 
roses and violets, and in an earl's daughter, so 
unlooked for and delightful, that Mr. Nichols 
was charmed, March is not a month of blos- 
soms; the lover was glad that it was not, for 
he knew enough of women of fashion to be 
perfectly aware that they valued every thing 
by the difficulty of its acquirement. For the 
entire of the morning of that day on which be 





was to join the family dinner of the Earl, Mr. 
Nichols lived among shrubs and flowers: he 
visited one nursery ground after another, cull- 
ing the rarest and most costly of their early 
blossoms, and finally forwarded to Lady Clara 
such an assemblage of beautiful and exotic 
plants, that her conservatory might have ex- 
cited the envy of half London. 

The lady's boudoir opened into the conser- 
vatory, and the breath of the flowers came 
like a cloud of perfume into the apartment, 
wherein she was seated with her aunt; she 
was in high spirits, need we therefore add 
that she was looking her very best; a small 
sprig of heliotrope, pilfered from one of the 
dehcious oflferings of Mr. Nichols, was in her 
bosom; she was simply, very simply attired. 
Lady Clara was an excellent tactician; she 
wore no ornaments, save the flower we have 
mentioned; and her plain white dress, and air 
perfectly devoid of gfine or pretension, gave 
such a perfect at home-ness to her whole ap- 
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pearance, aa suited admirably with the effect 
which she was desiroua to produce in the 
mind of her presumed lover. 

" Perhaps there never was a better idea . 
than this of the earl's," she said ; turning to- 
wards her aunt; " I allude to the inviting my 
city suitor to a dinner en famille — there is 
something flattering to the self-love of an in- 
dividual in finding himself tluis temporarily 
elected one of a circle above his own : it un- 
folds the heart, destroys the feeling of mau- 
vaise honte which a more foimal entertainment 
might produce, and saves exertion on the part 
of the hosts : altogether it is good policy ; 
better than my father usually displays." 

" I hate family dinners," said Lady Blacks- 
ley, " as I do Tjores of all kinds, most reh- 
giously; and I am consequently grateful, even 
to Mr. Nichols, for breaking through the 
charmed circle of yours; — and so you have 
quite made up your mind to marry him, my 
dear V 
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" Y — e — 6, I think I have j" drawled Lady 
Clara, as she adjusted her curls; " how can 
you breathe this air, aunt, and douht it ? You 
have a proof here before your eyes, how re- 
spectfully the man intends to anticipate my 
wishes, and to supply my wants." 

"It is all very true, ma belle; and really 
Lady Frampton herself, who has been playing 
the iovalid for the last three days in order to 
display her conservatory, would expire with 
envy if she were to see yours." 

" I will give a select soiree next week, and 
invite her ;" said the lady quietly. 

" A delightful idea!" exclaimed the coun- 
tess, to whose existence dissipation and excite- 
ment were positive necessaries ; " and you can 
have Colonel Gardiner, and the Honorable 
Mrs. Basingstoke; you know her husband is 
gone down into Buckinghamshire to bury his 
old aunt ; so it will be an excellent opportunity 
of doing a good-natured thing, and obliging 
the poor colonel. Then there is Lady Barn- 
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ington, she will keep the card-room occupied, 
and" 

" We will talk of it to-moiTow, my dear 
aunt ; ' sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of,'— and if I mistake not" — she struck her 
repeater — " yes, Mr, Nichols will be here 
shortly — les citoyens ne se font pas attendre 
quand il est question de diner ! How much 
will marrying such a man enhance the plea- 
BUTCB of travelling ;" she continued after a 
pause, with a light laugh: "I shall never 
(should I ever become Lady Clara Nichols) 
be able to cross a bridge without speculating 
on the number of shares in the structure which 
may belong to my caro sposo, or be stifled 
by the fumes of gas without fancying that 
I inhale the odour of property in the smoke — 
what vastly pleasant associations." 

Lady Blacksley had curled up her patrician 
lip to reply, when the door fell back, and Mr. 
Nichols was announced. 

Lady Clara was all smiles and suavity : her 
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acknowledgmeots for the attention which had 
that morning been shewn to her tastes and 
partiahties were so gracefully made, that Mr. 
Nichols could only hope that the fair mistresa 
of his affectioRS would, ere they parted, ini- 
tiate him into more of her fancies and wishes, 
that he might win to himself a renewal of those 
smiling thanks; and Lady Clara looked so 
gracious and so feminine as she stood in her 
plain white dress amid the labyrmth of blos- 
Boms, with the one simple Sower in her bosom, 
— one too of his flowers, as Mr. Nichols de- 
tected at a glance — that he felt convinced his 
suit must prosper when it should come to a 
hearing. Nichols was no whit a coxcomb; 
yet it is scarcely surprising that as he stood 
between Lady Elacksley and her niece ; smiled 
OD by the countess, and listened to by Lady 
Ciara, as women only listen when they feel or 
affect an interest in the speaker, he should 
forget for awhile the possibility that the 
renown of his great wealth had smoothed 
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his path, and bestowed upon him attrac- 
tions which of himself he never could have 
boasted : that, in fine, ere the earl and Lord 
Ashburnham joined the party, he had fairly 
persuaded himself that the heart of Lady 
Clara was his own. Poor Joseph Nichols ! 
yet it is well for eacb and all of us that we can 
be hoodwinked at times : set down in a fool's 
paradise, and cheated in despite of our reason : 
were we, Argus-like, endowed with a hundred 
eyes, we should more than lose in happiness 
what we gained in shrewdness. 



" Truly the pleasure 
In being cheated at 



cheaL" 



This pleasure Nichols was now enjoying in his 
heart's core : he never dreamt that the fair 
daughter of the earl had once had a tendresse 
for his friend and pupil Frank Hftrcourt; 
that what he had bestowed on Frank in theory 
Lady Clara was returning to himself sevenfold 
in practice. He had said that " in this world 
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every thing has its price;" Lsdy Clara esti> 
mated hers at three thousand a-year, and he 
was the only man whom she knew likely to 
pay it! And then the whole party were in 
league against his reason ; the earl shook him 
by the hand, called him ' my dear fellow,' and 
asked his opinion about a lame hor^e, and a 
superannuated greyhound ; and Lord Ash- 
bumham eulogized his new cab, and volun- 
teered to dine with him the next day to ta^te 
his claret. Surely this was enough to intoxi- 
cate Joseph Nichols! Lady Blacksley, too, 
wandered among the flowers, and declared 
them to be ' dears' and ' loves,' and selected 
with so much taste, and so little economy, that 
he won over even the haughty countess to a 
promise that she would accept another trial 
of his floral judgment in her own proper per- 
son ; a promise which delighted the intended 
nephev?, and was far from disagreeable lo the 
lady. Insensibly every feeling of embarrass- 
ment wore away from the mind of Mr. Nichols, 
d2 
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and he was Bufficiently himself to remark that 
the line which has been imaginatively drawn 
between the manners of the aristocracy and 
those of " the people," is but the thread of a 
cobweb; set your foot upon it, and it breaks 
at once — and that lords and ladies 

" Can eat and drink, and laugh aud joke. 
And ligh and amile like other folk." 

He found himself talking, nay, even jest- 
ing; and he uttered no single joke, what- 
ever its quality, which was not well received. 
Nothing touches a man's heart more readily 
than the laugh which breaks forth at his 
own facedousness. There is a free-masonry 
in an appreciated jest, which gladdens the 
spirit of the jester, and places him on better 
terms, at once, with himself, and with his 
companions. He sported sentiment ; and Lady 
Clara sighed, and cast down her eyes; and 
the countess lield her flacon to her nose, and 
shook her head aesentingly ; and the earl 
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drowsily chorused " Very true, very true, 
all very proper in young people, but I am 
loo old for romance ;" while Lord Ashbum- 
ham laughed, and wondered where '* his 
friend Nicliols" had picked up so sublime a 
set of phrases. He had an engagement for 
the evening, and followed the ladies from 
the dining-room, when the earl and his guest 
were consequently left tfite-l-tfite. 

Never waa there a more favorable time or 
place for the discussion of such a subject as that 
which Nichols had now at heart. Lord Somer- 
ville had caused a small table to be rolled to- 
wards the fire : the crimson curtains were 
closely drawn ; the grate emitted a bright and 
animated flame : the wine was excellent, and 
the host courteous and friendly ; nevertheless, 
Nichols felt that he was about to shoot his 
arrow at a high mark, and that it might re- 
quire some feathering ere he ventured to 
£t it to the bow ^ quietly, and, as it seemed> 
accidentally therefore, he led the conver- 
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sation to his place in Shropshire ; bis i 
villa on the borders of the New Forest — 
spoke of his uncle — his own domesticated 
tastes, and at length hinted his intention of 
uniting himself to some amiable woman, who 
might make his home attractive to his friends, 
and delightful to himself. 

The earl warmly applauded his resolution ; 
but besought him not rashly to throw him- 
self, and his property away upon a " nobody" 
— he owed it to the memory of his uncle, 
nay, more, he owed it to himself, to be care- 
ful how he united his fate, with that of any 
woman, of whose family — the earl laid much 
emphasis on the first consideration — dispo- 
sition, and habits, he was not perfectly cer- 
tain. "It is really frightful, ray dear Ni- 
chols," he pursued, " to look coolly on, as 
old men are apt to do, and as I frequently 
find a melancholy amusement in doing, and 
to witness the reckless, untliinking manner 
1 which many of the fine young fellows of 
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the present day victimise themselves, by 
forming ill-assorted alliances." 

Nichols listened attentively and compla- 
cently. 

" There is nothing on this earth so odious 
in my eyes,"' continued the earl, "as an un- 
equal marriage."— 

Nichols fidgetted on his chair, and looked 
uneasy; Lord SomervUle glanced towards 
him, and rapidly went on : " By an unequal 
marriage, 1 mean one of imprudence on the 
one side or the other, where embarrassment 
and difficulty must ineyitably result from the 
proceeding : where one party might have lived 
respectably, but where two must, compara- 
tively, starve." 

The guest settled himself upon his chair, 
and nodded assentingly. 

" But, in your case, my dear Nichols," fol* 
lowed up the earl : " all is easy and ' prudent ; 
with your princely fortune, and (pardon me, 
if for once I speak the words of compliment), 
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with your gentlemanly habits and ideas, and 
really prepossessing person, you are tolerably 
certain of a favorable audience wherever you 
may feel disposed to proffer your suit." 

'* Your lordship is too indulgent," said 
Nichols, with a slight blush, " and yet, I am 
grateful for your flattering opinion of me — 
could I indeed hope that it was general" — 

" My dear fellow !" exclaimed the eari, 
stretching his hand towards his companion ; 
" my dear fellow, is it possible that you can 
doubt it? trust me, the first time you are 
tempted to make the trial, you will find me a 
true prophet." 

'* Then, my lord," said Nichols rapidly, 
as if fearful of a failure in resolution, " par- 
don my presumption, if I make it now — if 1 
venture thus abruptly and without preface 
to declare to you, that could I win your lovely 
daughter, I should be the happiest man in 
England." 

My daughter!" cried the earl, throwing 
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himself back in his chair, with an air and tone 
of well-acted astoniahment, "Clara? — can it be 
possible ? — why, my dear Nichols, did I not 
suspect this, before I gave utterance to senti- 
ments, which, however sincere and disinter- 
ested on my part, now flash back upon me 
with almost the appearance of indelicacy ! 
Surely never was man so ensnared by a feel- 
ing of friendship and regard, into a situation 
of embarrassment, aa myself.'' 

" I confess that 1 have feared " com- 
menced Nichols. 

" My dear sir," interrupted the earl with 
a sudden assumption of dignity, " in so far as 
I am individually interested in this business, 
I will, at once with a candour equal to your 
own, tell you" — and again he stretched forth 
hia hand and grasped that of his listener, 
" that had I searched England through, to 
find a man on whom I could fearlessly, and 
without one misgiving, bestow the hand of 
my darling Clara ; I think I could confidently 
D 5 
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say, that my election would have fallen on 
you," 

NicholB was about to speak. 

'* But" — pursued the earl, still more sen- 
tentiously, " you must, my dear sir, be well 
aware, that, in affairs of this delicacy, the 
lady must herself decide. I should not be 
doing justice to the good sense and strict 
propriety of principle which, I am proud to 
say have ever distinguished my dear Clara, 
did I, by uttering a premature opinion, at- 
tempt to bias her decision. Should she ap- 
peal to me for advice, then indeed, feeHng 
conscious, as I do, that you will act through- 
out the whole business, with the same liber- 
ality and candour which you have now shewn, 
I shall at once plead your cause; now, how- 
ever, I advise you to plead your own ; let 
the result be what it may, Lady Clara will 
over, I am convinced, feel gratified and flat- 
tered Hy the preference with which you have 
honored her, and be happy to number 
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among her friends, one so deserving of her 
esteem as yourself; for thus much / can an- 
swer — the remainder is in your own hands 
and hers.^ 

" And for this, most sincerely do I thank 
you, my lord ;" said Nichols, perfectly over- 
whelmed by the suave condescension of his 
noble host ; ** and I trust that Lady Clara will, 
as kindly as yourself, pardon the presumption 
of my suit.'' 

** You shall put her to the test,*' said Lord 
Somerville gaily, as he rose from his seat; 
'' you know we are her guests to-day, and shall 
find coffee in her boAdoir/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Just as they left the dimng-room, the earl 
was most opportunely requested to grant an 
interview of five minutes to a gentleman vrho 
was awaiting him in the library ; and when 
Nichols, with the apologies and regrets of 
Lord Somerville still sounding in his ears, 
entered the boild&ir of Lady Clara, the 
Countess of Blacksley had as opportunely 
fallen asleep with a novel in her hand ; Lady 
Clara herself was in the conservatory, water- 
ing some of her plants from a vase of Dresden 
china; and singing, sotto voce, a httle love 
ballad : nothing could have been better ar- 
ranged ; and Mr. Nichols stood for an instant 
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unobserved at the door before lie broke in 
upon her delicious solitude ; the ground glass 
lamps were shedding a soil rich light on the 
bright blossoms and deep green leaves; the 
classical little alabaster statues which occupied 
the niches, gleamed doubly white and dazzling 
from the contrast ; and just beside Lady Clara 
was the fairy figure of a cupid in the act of 
feathering an arrow; never surely was there 
to he found (in London at least) a more 
fitting spot for a tale of sentiment than 
this! 

Suddenly Lady Clara turned, and looked 
up ; and Mr. Nichols approached her in 
the light of one of the most sunny smiles 
that ever welcomed an intruder ; she was 
about to speak, when he whispered gaily, with 
his finger on his hps " Not a word must be 
uttered above your breath, or you will dis- 
turb one of the most delicious dreams in 
which Lady Blacksley ever passed away an 
hour." 
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Why did the Lady curl her lip into so 
equivocal an expression ? Could it be that 
she suspected the present slumber of her aunt 
not to be lightly broken ? Could it be that she 
knew the countess to be too well-bred to awa- 
ken at an inopportime moment? 

" Happy flowers!" murmured the lover, 
whom wine, and flattery, and hope, had com- 
bined to inspire with confidence ; " to be thus 

tended by your fair hand." Lady Clara 

laughed. 

" To be the object of your solicitude ; the 
subject of your thoughts" — 

" And withal so unconscious of their hap- 
piness ;" smiled his listener, 

" You love flowers. Lady Clara?" 

" To folly ; I like to watch their growth, 
and to indulge in a thousand fantastic dreams 
as I wander among them ; it is a pity that they 
cannot return one's partiality." 

That were to render them too blessed }" 
■aid Nichols, as he bent a passionate look on 
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the fair sen timeti tali st ; " to make them the 
envy of the world." 

The words were mere common-place, but 
there was something in the look and the tone 
which accompanied them, that caused Lady 
Clara to turn aside her head, and suddenly 
busy herself with a pink camelia which was 
near her. 

" Suffer me to assist you;" murmured Ni- 
chols as he laid his hand on hers, and slightly 
compressed the fair fingers which he held ; 
" why do you not command me? — Lady 
Clara," he continued more passionately as the 
hand still remained passively in his, " did I dare 
to assure you of the devotion with which your 
wishes would be obeyed as soon as breathed j 
would you but believe the happiness their ex- 
pression would confer" 

The vehemence of Nichols was so extreme 
and so sudden, that it startled Lady Clara, 
even prepared as she was to expect something 
bordering on a scene; hei cheek flushed 
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ilightly, and she did not attempt a repiy ; but 
Nichols felt that her silence was, at least, not 
discouraging ; and he continued : — 

" I am aware that in thus addressing Lady 
Clara Ashburnham, I am perhaps subjecting 
myself to the imputation of presumption;" — 
the lady turned towards him, and met his eyes 
for an instant with a smile which seemed to 
deprecate the idea ; — " but if she will indeed 
deign to accept the homage of a heart which 
adores her — the" 

" Really, Mr. Nichols, this avowal is so 
unloosed for, so astonishing" — commenced 
the lady. 

" Would it not have been more astonishing, 
dear Lady Clara, had I coldly shared in the 
delight of your society, your friendship, nor 
looked beyond it for a warmer and more de- 
lightful feeling ? — Pardon me therefore, that I 
have now suffered that feeling to hurry me 
into an abruptness incompatible with the re- 
•pect and tenderness which I feel for you; and 
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if I have indeed not erred beyond all hope of 
mercy, pronounce that pardon, I pray you ! — 
here, and now!" 

" Believe me I am flattered — proud" — fal- 
tered out the lady. 

" Then I am happy," pursued the suitor; 
" but even grateful as I am for your concession, 
1 would sin again to be again forgiven ; thus 
then — " and Nichols, the grave, sedate Joseph 
Nichols, the citizen, the plebeian suitor, bent 
one knee to the ground, and again clasped the 
hand of Lady Clara; " thus then, I once 
more throw myself on your clemency, when I 
venture to tell you that I love you ; when I 
lay at your feet my heart and my fortune ; 
when I beseech you to render me the happiest 
of men by accepting both !" 

What beatific visions crowded in an instant 
on the brain of Lady Clara ! Yes, the game 
was in her hands, the "golden calf" was at 
her feet ; — the avowal was made ; a smile of 
supercilious triumph played about her lip, but 
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it was only for a moment, she was 
good an actress to betray herself by a look; 
and when she besought Mr. Nichols to rise, 
she did it in a tone of tremulous gentleness 
which enchanted lier suitor ; she whispered 
the name of her father, as though she would 
confide her destiny to his decieion ; and the 
gentleman was charmed more than ever by 
that sofl and feminine reliance on another, 
which the appeal betrayed. He told her of 
his conference with the earl, and she listened 
with a silent attention which enabled him to 
interweave his narrative with a thousand glow- 
ing expressions of ardour and devotedness ; it 
was some time since Lady Clara hail heard the 
language of passion, and she was no whit 
wearied either by its tone, or its tauto- 
logy. Women seldom play the critic when 
■their own perfections form the subject of the 
harangue. 

Had Nichols dilated on his estate, the value 
of his funded property, and all " the appli- 
ances and means to boot " of his princely for- 




tune : had he talked to his high-bom mistress 
of splendid equipages, valuable jewels, and 
gorgeous liveries, his oration would have been 
more interesting, and hts auditor as much ab- 
sorbed in the detail ; nevertheless it is vastly 
pleasant to hear one's own praises, extremely 
sentimental to find them uttered by the lips of 
a lover, and quite delightful to remember that 
the lover baa half a million of money ; Lady 
Clara saw, and heard, and knew all this; and 
with the most graceful indifference she si- 
lenced the first hint of hur auitor on the sub- 
ject of settlements ; (for Nichols even ventured 
amid his sentiment to digress slightly to busi- 
ness,) by referring all euch cold and refrige- 
rating urrangements to the earl. 

" I am neither capable nor anxious to dis- 
cuss affairs of the kind," she said calmly ; *' I 
am wholly unused to regard money save as the 
means of pleasure or usefulness; I feel assured 
that in your hands and those of my father, my 
interests are safe. I would rather that my 
mind should be left free from all impressions 
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of the sort ; in short, I Jeteet all melange of 
money with my present feelings ; and I request 
of you as a favour, that my family may acj en- 
tirely for me ; and that from this hour, I may 
not heat the word ' settlement' breathed in 
conjunction with my own individual position." 

Could any thing be more charming ? — Was 
any thing more requisite, to convince the 
happy Joseph Nichols that he was loved 
wholly for his own sake ? — that his money 
was really a minor consideration with the fair 
creature whose hand he held? that, in short, 
he was the most enviable of men ? Be that as 
it may, it sufficed that he believed it all ; and 
surely it would have been something less than 
charity to have convinced him of his error. 

Before the lovers left the conservatory, the 
casket of diamonds was in the hands of Lady 
Clara — the first love-gift of the suitor, and 
truly he could not have chosen one more ac- 
ceptable. The heart of the lady fluttered 
with delight. What an earnest was this of 
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the magnificence to come! Who would re- 
member tbe mercantile extraction of the bride- 
groom, when they were dazzled by the dia- 
monds of the bride? or who, when Lady 
Clara, (and this vision rose among the rest as 
she walked amid the flowers, and the soft 
lights, and the dazzling statues, with her lover 
by her side,) who, when Lady Clara had 
her separate establishment; her well-arranged 
town-house, her courtly villa, her faultless 
equipage, and her large income; who would 
blame her, that she had purchased all these 
by a temporary nondescension and a plebeian 
alliance ? 

While Mr. Nichols was expatiating on his 
anticipated happiness, and watching the smiles 
of genuine delight which from time to time rose 
to the lip of his mistress, how little did he im- 
agine that she was also looking into futurity, 
and that her own mental perspective, rather 
than his, had given birth to those smiles. We 
will not intrude farther than we have already 
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done on the lady's imaginings; but simply re- 
mark that Lady Blacksley awoke in the most 
tlpropoa moment possible, just as the lovers 
passed into the bofldoir. She affected amid 
her apologies to Nichols, to chide them for 
spoiling the sweetest sleep in the world, pro- 
duced, she had no doubt, by the deUcious 
atmosphere of the apartment; she hterally 
adored the breath of flowers, and in the pre- 
sent instance her very dreams had been im- 
pregnated with sweetness. This neat little 
ejaculatory harangue gave Jjady Clara time to 
secure her glittering present in a japanned ca- 
binet, — then the countess chid them again, 
for ahe blended the two in her complaints in 
the most careless and imstudied way in the 
world — for letting the coffee chill; they should 
have awoke her before, she always felt quite 
exhausted until she had taken cofTee, — she 
wondered they had not required it themselves ; 
it was a thing she never forgot; at this remark 
Nichols glanced at bis mistress, and she met 
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the look with a quiet smile; — they had, of 
course, quite forgotten all worldly things du- 
ring the siesta of the countess. Nothing is 
more dehghtful than a female relation who has 
tact enough to know exactly when she should 
talk: Lady Blacksley was an adept in voluble 
nothings; and her slumber had not heen so 
deep as to keep her entirely iguorant of tbe 
scene which had just taken place in the con- 
servatory; — she was, as she afterwards de- 
clared, dying to have a peep at the diamonds; 
but nevertheless she heroically subdued all vi- 
sible signs of her impatience, and had so many 
little chills, and Pushes, and whims, to which 
it was requisite that all who were in her so- 
ciety should attend, and administer, that nei- 
ther her niece nor Nichols had time or oppor- 
tunity for the awkwardness which is generally 
allowed to he a concomitant of their peculiar 
position. 

It was remarkable that when Lady Clara 
rung for fresh coffee, her father followed close 
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on the steps of the servant who obeyed the 
summons; and Nichols was really distressed 
to see how much the earl appeared to be an- 
noyed at his long detention — it was so unfor- 
tunate, so apparently uncourteous. Mean- 
while one glance, and but one, passed between 
Lord Somerville and his daughter: it would 
have required a quicker eye than that of Ni- 
chols to have detected it ; and the hours Aew 
BO rapidly in the estimation of the lover, that 
he absolutely started when he heard the little 
silver bell of the French lime-piece strike 
the hour of eleven. Lady Clara had smo- 
thered two or three rising yawns in her em- 
broidered handkerchief, hut nevertheless she 
expressed herself equally astonished. The 
countess rang for her carriage; and Nichols 
felt that it was incumbent on him to depart: 
when be approached Lady Clara, he murmur- 
ed his " good night," with the air of one who 
feels that the morrow will produce a new 
meeting ; and he even ventured, though he saw 
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that the eye of the earl was on him^ to raise to 
his lips the fair hand which was one day to be 
his. All this time the countess was talking to 
her brother, but eventually turned from him, 
and shook hands with '' the citizen who had 
spoiled her paragraph in the Morning Post/' 
with the kindest smile in the world. As Lord 
Somerville in his turn extended his hand, he 
said blandly, " Good night, my dear fellow; 
you have, I see, not required my influence 
in your favor;" and then added in a more 
audible voice, " Nichols, we shall see you to- 
morrow ?" 

Mr. Nichols bowed, smiled, and answered 
affirmatively as he left the apartment; and ere 
he had reached the hall, two exclamations 
were uttered in the boudoir of Lady Clara — 

" So, you have caught him. Clary?" was the 
ejaculation of the earl. 

And, " Now for the diamonds, my love !" 
burst from the lips of the countess. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The day on which Mr. Nichols was blessed by 
the aEGentiug smiles of Lady Clara Ashbum- 
ham, hb ii-iead Frank Harcourt dined in 
Baker Street ; it was the birth-day of the wi- 
dow; and he was received with even more 
than her ordinary welcome, for Miss Parsons 
had been remarkably taciturn even for her; 
the weather was foggy, the dogs were in a 
state of lethargy, and Mrs, Wilkins, in short, 
hailed the arrival of the young barrister, both 
for his sake and her own. Added to this, she 
had not forgotten his present of the day be- 
fore: indeed Frank was pleased to observe 
that it lay on a small table beside her; and b 
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Mrs. Wilkins, with the usual littleness of a 
weak mmd, never suffered herself to be under 
the slightest obligation even to her best friends, 
so she had resolved, by a munificent return to 
Harcourt, to cancel the kindness, by conferring 
one a. hundred fold greater. 

The " give and take" system of the world is 
laughable enough: and Mrs. Wilkins had 
fallen, into the vulgar and common error of 
believing that where any thing was given, the 
value of it, be it what it might, was as surely 
expected: and she pleased herself by fre- 
quently remarking that she was under an obli- 
gation to no creature breathing : for that she 
had made it a rule throughout life, always to 
make the presents she gave exceed, in value 
those which she received; a system which 
secured her independence of all the world — 
in fact, she hated presents, for they always 
cost her so much more than they were worth. 
" The Pleasures of Hope" formed an excep- 
tion however, and for the first time she ap- 
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peared perfectly satisfied to pay a good price 
for a trifle. 

How little to be envied is such a feeling! 
Of what enjoyment is not its possessor de- 
prived ! Surely there is something graceful 
and endearing in the thousand little kindnesses 
which form the heart's commerce with its kind. 
The trifles whose only value consists in associa- 
tion — and of which we throw from us half the 
charm^ when we diminish the obligation — are 
they not the coin of affection, which the coun- 
terfeits of the world strive in vain to supersede 
or to displace? But it is in vain to talk of 
colours to the blind, or to awaken a strain 
of music where the sense of hearing has passed 
away ; and, in truth, the arrangement of Mrs. 
Wilkins on the present occasion was more cal- 
culated to afford gratification to Harcourt than 
one of more sentiment. 

1 he dinner was excellent and stupid ; as is 
generally the case where the host places his 
whole reliance on the quality and quantity of 
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the repast : little was said^ save in allusion to 
the different dishes, or an occasional chiding 
rather at, than to, Miss Parsons from the lady 
of the house. Harcourt rose from table at the 
same time as Mrs. Wilkins : he would not de- 
prive himself of her society for all the wine in 
London ; the widow made some faint objections 
to the arrangement, and then walked up stairs 
on the arm of her exemplary young friend. It 
was really delightful, as she told him, to see a 
young man of fashion Uke himself, so utterly 
uncontaminated by the pernicious example of 
his associates ; Frank looked . grave ; thanked 
her for an opinion which was but too favor- 
able, and deprecated all merit for his line of 
conduct, such conduct being the most con- 
sonant to his taste and inclinations. This rea- 
soning naturally made the bearing of Mr. Har- 
court only more commendable in the eyes of 
Mrs. Wilkins, who thereupon descanted largely 
on the profligacy and worthlessness of young 
men in general, and the good qualities and 
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exemplary pursuits of her favorite in particu- 
lar: while Frank, with apparent absence of 
design, and carelessness of effect, succeeded in 
hoodwinking her most completely; and by flat- 
tering her vanity and self-love, humouring her 
taste for ostentation, soothing her ill humour, 
and subjugating her reason, making for him- 
self an interest in her heart, which he felt at 
the moment to be an insult to her own good 
aenae, and an irreparable injury to her absent 
and dependent nephew. And yet Harcourt 
persuaded himself, or at least strove to do so, 
that all bis efforts were perfectly natural, and 
almost praiseworthy ; for that it behoved him 
to establish his own fortune at all risks and at 
any price — that Mr. Everard Wilkins was a 
person utterly indifferent to him, and to whom 
be owed no consideration, while his own in- 
terests were materially affected by the impres- 
sion which he made upon the widow. " If," 
he mentally argued, " if she will be simpleton 
enough to believe that I am faultless, am I the 
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person who should undeceive her? If abe 
will, in despite of reason und common sense, 
think that I love ber, is it incumbent on me to 
shew her the folly of the idea, and to err at 
once both in gallantry and in policy? And if 
a heedless nephew will leave the vineyard 
when the grapes are almost ripe for gathering, 
am I to be reprehended when I come forward 
to secure the vintage ?" Poor, shallow so- 
phistry! by which the worldly seek to exo- 
nerate themselves in their own eyes from dis- 
honorable dealing. When a man is once 
resolute to attain an end which his better 
nature in vain represents to him as blameable, 
he becomes lamentably indifferent aa to the 
means by which he may effect his purpose ; 
but, nevertheless, with a folly as egregious as 
it is supererogatory, he endeavours to cheat 
his own heart into a belief of its expediency 
and propriety, and so plays the traitor tn him- 
self as well as others. Such was the case with 
Harcourt : some montha before he had shrunk 
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from even self-sacrifice when the welfare of 
another did not hinge upon his actions; but 
now, he had accustomed his mind to dwell 
upon the coarseness and palpability of social 
chicane and manccuvre, until he had fairly 
worn away the sharp angles which were once 
wont to obtrude themselves upon him — he had 
elected " self" as his idol, and the whole world 
became to him but as mere playthings for hia 
amusement, or tools for his use. Nothing 
atrophises the heart like selfishness : in a 
greater or less degree, it is the besetting sin 
of mankind ; but where, instead of an auxihary, 
it is allowed to become a principle of action, 
all the feelings which ennoble, refine, and hu- 
manize the spirit, are levelled at once. The 
purely selfish see ui the beautiful world around 
them, mere objects of sensual enjoyment, or in- 
dividual profit — they receive suspiciously, and 
they give grudgingly — their lives are a scene 
of barter and speculation — the social virtues 
are in a great degree unknown to them, for 
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they have themselves erected a barrier beyond 
which such feelings may not intrude — the wel- 
fare of others is a subject of envy, not of gra- 
tulation — in short, the selfish man is a mere 
creature, where the impress of the Creator has 
failed to leave its sign. Harcourt was rapidly 
verging towards this unenviable state of being; 
he had resolved to become rich, and as fate 
had placed the tools in his hands, he went 
calmly onward with his task, careless of all 
save the ultimate object. Yet there were mo- 
ments when he felt disposed to despise him- 
self. No occupation, however frivolous or un- 
intellectual, can degrade when it is undertaken 
tx) gratify another: but when Frank sat beside 
the cribbage-board of the widow, or nursed 
her fat plethoric lap-dogs, he felt and knew 
that had the gratification of Mrs. Wilkins been 
his only motive, the cards would have remain- 
ed undealt, and the dogs uncaressed ; yet he 
spent eyening after evening, listening to the 
fatuities of the widow, the monosyllables of 
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Miss Parsons, and the asthmatical breathings 
of Mop and Zoe ; for these were all associatei] 
with the great end which he had in view. 

" Miss Parsons, I will thank you to go 
down stairs, and prepare cofiFee yourself;" 
said Mrs. Wilkins, as soon as eke had taken 
her seat, and that Frank had drawn his chair 
close beside hers, "and pray order Harrison 
to discontinue sending up cream." 

Miss Parsons made an involuntary grimace, 
on finding that they were individually to take 
cafe noir at Baker Street — she had no de- 
sire to emulate the exclusiveness of Devon- 
shire House ; but she was tutored in obedi- 
ence, and she left the room without a remark. 

" And now, my dear Mr. Harcourt ;" com- 
menced the widow, as the doot closed behind 
her companion, "now that we are alone for 
five minutes, I must seize the opportunity to 
introduce a very delicate subject." 

Frank involuntarily drew his chair back a 
Uttle, and began to breathe quick. 
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" I know that there are persons in the 
world who would blame me for the step 
which I am about to take — who would say 
that — that, in short, I should not have pre- 
sumed so far on the frank and alTectionate 
nature of your feelmgs for me — " 

Frank felt as though he would have given 
worlds for an open window — he seemed to be 
sutfocating. 

"Nevertheless, my good friend — "and the 
widow laid her hand, witli a smile of perfect 
self-complacency, on that of her hstener ; " I 
think differently — I know that there are par- 
ticular cases, where delicacy may be, in some 
degree, made subservient to a kinder feeling ; 
and tbis is, according to my idea, decidedly 
one of them. I am aware that young men of 
fashion and figure lead very expensive lives ; 
and that they are generally very glad to be 
extricated from any temporary difhculties, 
even at the expence of their high-wrought 
ideas of Independence, and so forth — you 
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have already told me, with a candour for which 
I really admire you extremely, that you are 
far from rich, and I am, therefore, induced to 
put your feelings for me to the test." 

This was too much — Frank started from 
his seat, and would have spoken, but his 
tongue seemed glued to his lips. 

'^ Sit down, sit down, and hear me out 
with patience ;" said the unperturbed and 
unperturbable widow ; .".your present of yes- 
terday gave me more pleasure than I can 
express: I felt it the more, Mr. Harcourt, 
because my nephew, dependent as he is on 
me for every thing at present, and looking 
as he does for every thing in future — though 
there, I suspect, he will be somewhat de- 
ceived" — she smiled mysteriously as she 
said this, but Frank found a ready so- 
lution for the enigma ; — " he forgot even to 
congratulate me — Miss Parsons too, but she 
is scarcely worth mention — I never forget a 
kindness; nor, I hope, do I ever suffer one 
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to go unrequited ; (at . least I have always 
prided myself on not 'doing so) and accord- 
ingly I have determined to shew you my sense 
of your attention, by the offer which I am 
about to make to you." 

Frank could have shrunk from his chair a 
second time ; but he commanded his emotion, 
and she resumed : 

** I might make you fifty presents, and you 
might, on your side, find them all useless, 
for I do not understand the whims and wants 
of young men — and therefore it is, Mr. Har- 
court, that I offer you this bill" — she held it 
towards him — it was a bank bill for a thou- 
sand pounds ! " and you must forgive me if 
I hurt your pride, when I only wish to prove 
my friendship." 

A thousand pounds ! Frank gasped for 
breath again, but this time it was with de- 
light. There needed no apology — the of- 
fering excused itself! Never had he been 
more eloquent; how could his dear Mrs. 
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Wilkins believe that she could ever offentl 
him ? From another person, perhaps, he 
might have shrunk from such a present — but 
he had no pride which rebelled against ob- 
ligations to one who had aheady conferred 
80 many — he knew not how to express hia 
thanks, but where the heart feels, the tongue 
is seldom an echo to the sentiment ! 

This was precisely what Mrs. Wilkins liked : 
if she had actually given away a large sum 
of money, she had enjoyed the pleasure of 
talking of it; and astonishing alike by her 
delicacy and her munificence, a young man 
who was " well received in the first circles," 
the associate of noblemen and M. P.'s, and 
a devoted friend of her own ; she had the 
delight also of hearing him expatiate on her 
liberality, and express hia gratitude in grace- 
ful and well-worded sentences: — and, in short, 
when Miss Parsons and the coffee arrived 
together, the widow was in the most gra- 
cious of all tnoodsi and the worthy spinster 
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glanced silently from the smiling countenance 
of Mrs. WUkins to the animated face of the 
young barrister, and inwardly marvelled what 
Mr. Harcourt could have done, during her 
absence, to change, so completely, the aspect 
of affairs ; — ^however, she made no remark, 
for as she justly soliloquized — it was cer- 
tainly no business of hers ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 



A WEEK had elapsed since the visit of Eu- 
stace to Mrs. Sydenham; it was not that the 
thoughts and wishes which recurred the most 
frequently during this absence were not full 
of Agnes Davenel, but that he feared to tres- 
pass, by visits of too frequent recurrence, on 
the reluctant promise of hospitality which he 
had wrung from her stern relative. 

How sweet had seemed to Eustace the toil 
of that week ! he had lost the withering sense 
of isolation which had clung to him so long 
and so tenaciously, and which had in some 
degree neutralized his efforts: he no longer 
repeated to himself that his exertions could 
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.subserve to no good end ; for he now began to 
hope that kindly tones and smiles might in 
time be won to encourage him in his daily 
task. An elasticity of spirit, to which he had 
long been a stranger, almost gave .a charm 
to the labour which had hitherto been dis- 
tasteful and repelling ; and he began to wonder 
that he had ever wearied of that which now 
appeared so light and facile as his present 
occupation. 

If Eustace had a day-dream of passioni 
romantic and groundless perhaps, but not the 
less inspiriting and delightful, to invest his 
existence with a new charm ; he had also the 
conviction of a strenuous and disinterested 
friendship to give to it a more tangible and 
rational value — the untiring and steady friend- 
ship of Mr. Brockendon. Many an hour of 
labour was lightened to Eustace by the pre- 
sence of that worthy individual : many a good 
resolution was strengthened, and many a faulty 
one corrected by his influence and advice. 
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There was an occasional tone of eeriousness, 
almost of sadness, in his conversation, pecu- 
liarly suited to impress a mind which, like 
that of Mortimer, had been formed rather in 
shade than in sunshine ; glimpses he gave too, 
as it seemed involuntarily, of a quiet but un- 
dying grief, which awoke feelings of pure and 
respectful sympathy in the heart of his listener. 
Mr. Brockendon could be gay, very gay ; but 
Eustace had learned to detect his true frame of 
iTund, even under the specious and sparkUng 
veil of gaiety; and too often he saw the ob- 
trusive sigh rise to his lip even when it was 
wreathed into a smile. Many is the heart, 
which, like that of Mr. Brockendon, shews a 
smooth surface to the crowd, but has iron in 
its core! There ate sorrows which are too 
deep for words, and loo proud for pity, and 
thus the world knows them not ; and it seemed 
that the sorrow of Mr, Brockendon was one of 
these. When he heard the young and the 
sanguine give a voice to their dreams of pas- 




sion, and romance, and hope, he Giniled : bit- 
terly perhaps — at least Eustace, wlio observed 
him closely, thought that he detected bitter- 
ness in those smiles ; but he never chid them 
for their extravagance, baseless as he knew 
such visions to be — there was a feeling in the 
wrung heart which would not let him chide. 
If, at such moments, he mingled in the dis- 
course, it was constrainedly and with effort, 
like one who fulfils a painful duty ; and if he 
jested, it was uneasily, and not as though the 
jest had risen to his lips by his own volition. 
Surely there is heroism in this mental war- 
fare! 

It is a strange attribute of our nature, that 
we are prone to cling the most closely where 
there is a semblance of concealed sorrow ; and 
thus it was with Eustace : had Mr. Brocken- 
don been at all times as buoyant of spirit as on 
the evening when they first met, although the 
gratitude and the respect of Mortimer would 
have been as great, his attachment would have 
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been infinitely less ; but now there was a tie 
between them, for Bustace could pity as well 
as love the man to whom he was so deeply 
indebted : and that consciousness destroyed 
the sense of self-inferiority, which would other- 
wise have weighed upon his heart. 

It was singular that although Eustace had 
related to Mr. Brockendon, circumstantially 
and undisguisedly, the history of his past life — 
a history indeed rather of feeling than of cir- 
cumstance, for it had been almost uneventful ; 
yet he had never breathed the name of Agnes 
Davencl — never hinted at their meeting, or 
alluded to her existence. More than once he 
had resolved to confide to him the secret of 
his sudden and absorbing passion, but when 
he would have given it utterance, the words 
trembled on his tongue, and he shrank from 
the e£Fort. To him there was a sacredness 
connected with her idea, which would be 
weakened by her becoming the subject of cool 
and calculating discourse ; he could not utter 
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her name without a quickening of his pulses, 
and he could not bear that other lips should 
breathe it more lightly than his own. 

The week was spent, and again Eustace 
ventured to visit the gloomy habitation of 
Mrs. Sydenham : to him the type of sunshine 
and brightness, for it was the home of Agnes. 
The old lady received him courteously, almost 
kindly; but her welcome was a solitary Okie, 
for she was alone in the apartment. Eustace 
faltered out his enquiries for Miss Davenel; 
they were briefly and coldly answered ; and he 
wanted courage to pursue the subject. Mrs. 
Sydenham looked even more pale and sad than 
at their last meeting ; but her own health was 
another theme which she appeared studiously 
to shun: it was one indeed on which she 
trembled to dwell. On all other points she 
discoursed freely and unconstrainedly ; and, 
encouraged by the interest which she express- 
ed in his welfare, Eustace told her the simple 
story of his life ; he concealed from her no cir- 
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cumstance save his change of name, for inno- 
cent as he knew his own motive for that change 
to have been, he shrank from confessing to her 
that he now passed by one to which he had no 
claim; and he had lived long enough in the 
great city, to be aware of the suspicion which 
such a change might engender in a mind al- 
ready prompt to look with a jealous eye on 
the actions of others. 

Sirs. Sydenham spoke to him the words 
of comfort and consolation : she applauded his 
industry, and she counselled him to persevere ; 
but she made no advances towards a recipro- 
cal confidence, and Eustace at length took 
his leave, sad and disappointed. He had 
hoped to have had one smile from Agnes, and 
his hope had failed him: he left the house 
with a lingering step, and when he had closed 
the wicket, he turned to give a last look — he 
glanced involuntarily upwards to a casement 
above the window of the room in which he 
had been sitting with Mrs. Sydenham — his 
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heart doubled its pulsations: — ^a fair girl sat 
near the casement with her head pillowed on 
her hand — as he paused she looked up, and 
he met the soft eyes of Agnes Davenel ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A FEW days after the interview which we have 
described between Lady Clara Ashburnham 
and Mr, Nichols in the conservatory, the fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in a conspicuous 
column of the Morning Post. 

" It is rumoured in fashionable circles that 
the nephew and heir of a late wealthy indi- 
vidual is about to form an alliance with the 
family of a distinguished member of the Up- 
per House." 

Various were the conjectures to which this 
announcement gave rise : the identity of the 
gentleman was easily decided, but the re- 
mainder of the allusion was so vague, that it 
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was beyond the solution of many whose curi- 
osity was excited on the subject. Those who 
possessed a key to the mystery, smiled or sneer- 
ed as they read it; dilated either on the ple- 
beian extraction of the intended bridegroom, 
or on his immense wealth; congratulated 
Lady Clara, or laughed at her ; as whim or 
interest prompted : wondered, and speculated, 
and gossipped, and finally whispered names 
and circumstances to a hundred particular 
friends, until all the world, which means the 
high-bom and idle of the metropolis collec- 
tively, could have favored the Editor with all, 
and more than all the details of the entire 
courtship ; could have named the amount of 
settlements, the value of jewels, and the cost 
of liveries : while Mr. Nichols on his side mar- 
velled greatly how a private arrangement, 
made sotto voce in the house of a nobleman, 
could so soon have become matter of conversa- 
tion from the drawing-room of the Peer, to the 
parlour of the third-rate belle of Pimlico or 
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PentoDville. He, poor man ! was not yet i 
tiated into the mysteries of puiBng and para- 
graphing, and had no earthly notion that the 
enigmatical notice was penned by Lord Somer- 
' ville himself, and communicated by his lord- 
ship's valet to the sapient editor of the Mornmg 
Post ; and as little did he imagine that Lady 
Blacksley had nearly knocked up her horses 
in disseminating the interesting inteUigence 
over half London. Nevertheless, Nichols was 
well pleased that so it was ; ambition had led 
him to the footstool of Lady Clara, and a king 
were but half regal without his court: thus 
then he loved to hear his own name coupled 
with that of his noble mistress, to be the 
wonder of some, the envy of others, and the 
congratulated of all ; he loved the delicious - 
excitement of preparation, the novelty of 
hurried occupation, the familiar entree of an 
aristocratic establishment, the easy ton de 
famille assumed towards him by honorables 
and right honorables; it was for this that 
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he had panted, of this that be had dreamt; 
no wonder then that he cherished it in his 
heart's core. 

A second paragraph, more explicit than the 
first, followed close upon the heels of its pre- 
decessor. 

" The alliance to which we made remote al- 
lusion a short while back, between the wealthy 
Mr. Nichols, and the amiable and accom- 
plished daughter of the Carl of Somerville, 
wH], it is confidently rumoured, shortly take 
place : from the rank and wealth of the con- 
tracting parties, much magnificence is antici- 
pated; Hancock and Adams have been long 
engaged on the jewels, and equipages, which 
are said to be almost regal in their splendour, 
and from the well-known profusion of the 
gentleman, and the acknowledged taste of the 
fair and fashionable afHanc^e, too much can- 
not well be expected." 

How delightful it is for le beau sexe that 
when they have outlived the privilege of 
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being designated, " the young and lovely 
Lady Jane," or " the exquisitely beautiful 
debutante," they are yet described as " the 
interesting Miss" So and So, and the " fair 
and fashionable Lady" Such a One ; and thus 
by almost imperceptible gradations, " small 
by degrees, and beautifully less," become at 
length, when ten seasons, and Parisian rouge 
have done their work, '* the amiable and ac- 
complished!" — to this point had Lady Clara 
AEhburnhamjournied on the highroad of life; 
but in honour of her approaching nuptials, in 
anticipation of her splendid fetes, and in con- 
sideration of her future patronage, the editor 
had recalled the departed " fair and fashion- 
able" adjectives of two buried seasons. 

Meanwhile all things went on smoothly be- 
tween the lovers ; Mr. Nichols had too much 
respect for the high blood of Lady Clara to 
allow himself to imagine that she had a fault ; 
and Lady Clara had too lively a desire to pos- 
sess herself of the wealth of Mr. Nichols, not 
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y the amiable on ne peut mieux; she 
listened to hia long Etories, smiled at his Eenti- 
ment, laughed at his jests, accepted hia pre- 
sents, and forbore to dirt with detrimentals 
and guardsmen. The lover gave dinners, and 
the earl ate them ; and not only the earl, but 
many of his friends ; and his son, and his 
son's iriends ! and thus at only the cost of a 
few paltry dinners, and some few equally 
paltry dozens of wine, Mr. Nichols wonder- 
fully increased his list of intimates: he was 
nodded at and dined with by Dukes, and even 
if they did not give him dinners in return, 
surely it was something to know, and to be 
known by them ; he had his hand grasped by 
earls and marquises, and was " Nichols, my 
fine fellow !" with a host of poor and proud 
fashionables. In short he was rising wonder- 
fully in the world ; every body knew him, and 
he knew every body. Noblemen borrowed 
money of him, and forgot to repay it ; trades- 
men sought his patronage, and cheated him 
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for bis concession, and the morning papers 
duly announced his arrival and departure 
whenever he left town for four-and-twenty 
hours. Wonderful power of gold ! Nichols 
was a well-looking man, and a well-meaning 
man, and a well-principled man ; but had his 
father been an only son, or bad Mr. Roberts 
not been his uncle, poor Nichols might have 
vegetated for ever on Ludgate Hill, or in 
Leadenhall Street; have married the daughter 
of a green-grocer, or a glass-blower, and 
have travelled from London to Liverpool, and 
from Liverpool to London back again, with- 
out any one, that is any one worth calling any 
one, knowing a syllable of his movements ; 
but now he was pr6n&, and patronized ; for 
he was a wealthy man, and a bachelor ! 

Oh, world ! world ! — but it were idle to ait 
down and weep over thy follies j — rather let 
us laugh at the gulling and the gulled, who 
make up thy train of worshippers; the pup- 
pets, half of whom die amassing gold for the 
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Other half to squander, and the prodigals 
who scatter, without a care, the wealth which 
it has taken a life-time to collect. 

" I almost fear to intrude my httleness on 
Vasher Vesockerprevoshandetelatvan, as the 
Russians say," exclaimed Harcourt, when he 
waa ushered into Nichols' morning-room, where 
the bridegroom-elect sat, paper in hand, clad 
in a brocaded silk dressing-gown, his feet en- 
sconced in a pair of purple velvet slippers, and 
his chocolate coohng apparently unheeded ; 
" nay, I shall soon emulate one of the fashions 
of the East, and leave my slippers at the 
threshold when I obtain an audience, lest the 
tramp of my " booted limb" awaken too 
powerful an echo in the apartment of your 
Sublimity" — 

" The meaning of which rhapsody is? — " 
enquired Nichols extending his hand, and 
concealing beneath a voluntary yawn of list- 
lessness, an involuntary smile of consciousness. 

" That I hear nothing from Temple Bar 
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to Pall Mall," continued Frank, "but the 
name of Mr. Nichols — tradesmen are jostling 
each other for the lionor of his patronage — 
noblemen are rivalling each other for the 
favor of his acquaintance— dowagers are lay- 
ing plots for an introduction, and spinsters 
for a flirtation — Pickford's vans are all held 
disengaged for the conveyance of his house- 
hold goods to his place in the country — ' the 
place, I mean, where himself and the ' fair 
and fashionable afllancee' are to play senti- 
ment and solitude among the nightingales 
and the ringdoves — and, in short, perfect 
conviction has been forced upon my mind, 
that I am one of the most fortunate fellows 
without the pale of the Upper and Lower 
House, in being able to write myself down 
as the friend and associate of Mr. Joseph 
Nichols !" 

" A truce to this banter," said Nichols, 
" people will talk, and newspapers will spe- 
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culate — ' 'tis their vocation, Hal' — meanwhile 
I am plain Joseph Nichols as usual." 

" Not plain Joseph Nichols, if we are 
to judge by your successes;" smiled Frank 
glancing at his own pretty person with con- 
siderable self-complacency, as it was reflected 
in a mirror near him: " but seriously, I am come 
to offer my individual congratulations on the 
result of your matrimonial speculation — nay, 
don't frown, pardon me the word specula- 
tion ; if it displease you, I am ready to sub- 
stitute a smoother — and yet, in sober truth, 
all ' marrying and giving in marriage,' is but 
a speculation at best : and you and I are but 
varieties of the exemplification of my theory : 
you, and your high-born and portionless bride, 
and I, and my less patrician, but better-dow- 
ried widow — come now, confess — " 

" I am no Romanist :" laughed Nichols, 
" and my secrets are only to be wiled from me 
by fairy lips, and soft questionings, not by 
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a man of law : and yet, to be candid with 
you, Frank, — but no, we will change the 
subject, and if we are fain to laugb, let it at 
least be at the expence of others, rather than 
ourselves — truly, we are at no loss for very 
Ultimate subjects of ridicule." 

" Ay, better another man drown, than 
we wet our own garments ;" conceded Har- 
court, " 'tis the fashion of the world — we 
are other men's game; there is no necessity 
for us to start of our own pleasure, to be 
run down by the hounds of our own wit — 
but I am in no mood for aught more piquante 
than mere badinage this morning — you know 
that my temper, like that of wiser men than 
myself, has its acids as well as its sweets, — 
and to-day the punch savours strongly of 
ayrup — I am off for Baker Street — I but 
looked in upon you, to assure myself that 
you survived the fumes of the incense which 
the idol-loving public arc burning on the 
altar of their new divinity — and I am in love 
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with myself — you laugh — I loathe that sar- 
castic laughter ! — I mean not with my outward 
man, though I thank old lady nature that 
she wrought me from a tolerable pattern, 
and did not mar me in the making — and the 
nineteenth century that it hath produced a 
Nugee, a Hoby, and a — but pshaw ! I will 
not furnish you with a detailed hst of my 
principal creditors, unless you will take their 
accounts as well as their designations, and 
settle their long bills, and their long faces, by 
a coup-de-main^ — I am simply, soberly, and 
seriously in love with myself; because, I have 
just come to a very heroic, moral, and pro- 
per resolution — to wit — I have resolved to 
marry the widow — old though she be — ugly 
though she be — and withal, encumbered with 
a plain companion, and a spendthrift nephew, 
two lap-dogs, and a pet apothecary — to start 
a new cab — a cab of my own, unmortgaged, 
a variety from the present one— to pay my 
debts — and to take a new town-house — yoii 
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know, Nichols, they do say that old timber 
will not bear transplanting — I am no agri- 
culturist, but I am strongly tempted to ex- 
perimentalize on an old woman." 

" Incorrigible varlett" yawned Nichols," but 
are you sure of your game ? 

"My dear fellow!" exclaimed Frank re- 
proachftilly, " do you venture a doubt ? Why 
I have already worked miracles ; she sports 
ringlets, and reads the "Pleasures of Hope" 
to her puga ; — would I were as sure of her 
money, and she were laid quietly at rest in 
the family vault, beside the dear deceased 
Jeremiah Wilkin s, my very ill-looking and 
respectable predecessor of plebeian memory. 
Depend on it, I am already far more essen- 
tial to the widow, than her wig or her 
worsted-work — she adores me — I can assure 
you that it is quite an exemjilary and re- 
ciprocal attachment. I shall be a model 
for all married men !" ■ 

" I have no doubt of it j" said Nichob, I 
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"such a bride will suffice to make you uxorious 
enough for a proverb." 

"A bet with you!" cried Frank drawing 
off his primrose glove; "a bet with you — 
fifty pounds to five that my honey-moon 
will last longer than yours — that I shall be 
able to shew you ' a ringdove's nest,' when 
you have flapped your wings, and taken to 
the wild green-wood, like an untamed falcon, 
freed of its Jessies — is it a bet ?" 

" Pshaw ! this is fooling,"' — frowned Ni- 
chols half angrily, " you confess that you are 
marrying for money." 

"I acknowledge it— and you say that you 
are marrying for love — nous verrons ! — and 
now, fare you well — you may take Cupid, 
wings and all, if you will send me his golden 
quiver — I care not who sports with the ar- 
rows." And so saying, he nodded bis part- 
ing to Nichols, and sprang down stairs, hum- 
ming as he went, " C'est I'amour, I'amour, 
1 'amour." 
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Eustace stood with his gaze rivetted on the 
fair face of his mistress until the blood mount- 
ed to her brow, and then suddenly recollecting 
that his passion had overpowered his courtesy, 
he bowed respectfully, almost reverentially, 
and pursued his way. That one look however 
had convinced him that earth held nothing 
more lovely than Agnes Davenel; and the 
conviction brought another in its train, simply, 
that without her, life would be valueless, and 
less than nought ! As he walked slowly home- 
ward, Eustace mentally reviewed his circum- 
stances and position; they were sufficiently 
discouraging: his income was- limited, uncer- 



tain, and precarious — his situation in life ob- 
scure, and yet embarrassing; tbose who had 
befriended him, and they were the more valu- 
able in proportion as they were few, knew him 
only under an assumed name; and the very 
fact of bis disclosing his identity, while it could 
give him no worldly consequence, and no added 
claim on their regard, would expose him to 
suspicion, mistrust, and coldness; and thus 
while he lightened bis heart of an unimportant 
and uninteresting mystery, he would shake off, 
not only the cloak of concealment, but the 
kindness and confidence of his patrons. Under 
these circumstances Eustace felt that candour 
would become folly, and when he remembered 
how utterly unimportant a personage he must 
continue to be under either denomination, he 
easily persuaded himself that he had acted 
wisely in shielding the name of his father from 
blight, by an alias. 

But Agnes Davenel! the beautiful Agnes 
Davenel! his thoughts reverted to her as by 
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a Bpell; she was not the child of luxury and 
splendour ; she was ignorant of the thousand 
factitious wants and puerile necessities of more 
daintily-bred beauties; he would toil for her 
night and day : how many hours, now idle and 
unemployed, he would devote to rigid and un- 
tiring exertion — and with her at his side, her 
soft eye resting on tim, and her sweet smile 
hallowing his endeavours, what might he not 
atchieve? He had not yet put forth his 
strength ; — he could not ; Eustace was con- 
stitutionally a. social being ; he loved to cling, 
and to be clung to — solitude blunted in some 
degree the faculties of his mind, and limited 
the dreams of bis imagination. But before 
this vision could be realized, there were a 
thousand difliculties to overcome ; obstacles 
of the world's own uncompromising creation — 
vulgar impediments, with which the finer feel- 
ings of humanity had nothing in common, and 
yet to which they were in a degree subser- 
vient; before Agnes Davenel could become 
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the day-spring of his existence, the inspiring 
minister of his genius, he must possess where- 
withal to provide for her, the comforts at least, 
even if she were willing for his sake to forego 
the luxuries of life— and when he thought of 
her mild eyes and pensive smile, he felt that 
fortune was indeed her debtor, and that she 
was not formed to struggle for ever against the 
cold grasp of poverty and deprivation. 

Thus reflected Eustace as he pursued hia 
homeward path, and at times he sighed as he 
remembered his narrow means end unpro- 
mising circumstances ; and at others smiled as 
his fancy conjured up the form and face of the 
beautiful being whose image was in his heart. 
Had he been as rich in gold as he was in pas- 
sion, he would at once have cast his fortunes 
at her feet : but it was not so. How often in 
life should we astonish by our single-hearted- 
ness, and overwhelm by our generosity, if 
wishes were, like the wands of which we read 
in the fairy-tale, capable of working out their 
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own will. But, aka ! for poor matter-of-fact 
human nature! we must e'en be content to 
plod on throughout existence surrounded by 
mere common-place agency ; and dependent 
in difficulty on our own resources. The bright 
illusions of the days of Faerie are gone for 
ever; the enchanted beauties are now mere 
ball-room belles ; and the ogres, stern fathers, 
sulky guardians, or grumbling husbands. Rail- 
roads, steam-packets, and balloons, have anni- 
hilated a score of fanciful imaginings : we are 
no longer astonished at the tale of the Princess 
of Pekin, who travelled from China to Iceland 
in one night to be shewn to her destined bus- 
band, for we are ourselves promised a journey 
on the wings of the wind from London to 
Brighton in two hours or thereabout — we no 
longer feel our hearts beat thick when we read 
of magic vessels sailing over the limitless seas 
without sail or oar, for we liave individually 
trusted our valuable lives in the Royal Sove- 
reign, or the TagUoni steam-packet, and set 
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wind and tide at defiance : and as to floating 
cars cleaving the blue expanse, and bearing off 
some beauteous princess from the giant magi- 
cian who would first raarry and then devour 
her, does not every suburban Vauxhall in our 
enlightened age contribute its balloon and its 
aeronaut to astonish the gazers? which, if 
they do not indeed travel so far nor so fast 
as those of the genii, at all events suffice to 
destroy the romance of our childhood, 

Who would not, if he could do so, recal the 
days when he first stole away from the noisy 
sports of his companions to revel in the pages 
of Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and the Arabian Nights? Wlien he turned 
over leaf after leaf, spell-bound and spirit- 
struck ; when his heart panted, and his breath 
thickened; when he never paused over the 
beautiful fable to regret that it was fictitious 
as well as fair; but read on, enthralled and 
enchanted, without a care beyond the moment : 
seeing lovely forma, hearing sweet music, and 
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wielding a ruby sceptre from a throne of dia- 
monds ; or wandering along the desert, sole 
and unquestioned monarch of its steriHty 
and space. Why can we not be cheated 
into a second childhood ? But no : the world 
and the world's ways soon sear the heart, 
and the poetry of romance ia gone — per- 
haps it is better so— at all events, telle est 
la vie! 

If thus the thoughts, the wishes, and the 
imagination of Eustace were filled with the 
image of Agnes Davene!, the fair girl herself 
sometimes foiuid her solitary visions strangely 
visited by gentle memories of her handsome 
champion ; memories, which, hke the odour of 
the rose, survived the presence of its cause — 
she had scarcely dared to raise her eyes to his 
face ; and yet she could have recognized that 
face among a million : nor had the sound of 
his low voice, musical and gentle beyond any 
tone to which she had ever before listened, 
yet left her ear. Sometimes she smiled at the 
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tenacity of her recollections, and sometimes she 
wept : Agnes had been the child of sorrow, 
and in her solitude, sadness ever mingled with 
her thoughts ; she wept, calm and silent tears, 
when she remembered that one who appeared 
so good, so gentle, and so kind, should have 
met her only to learn that she was the object 
of insult and impertinence. She had seen him 
but once, and she could not recur to that 
meeting without a shudder; and yet she loved 
to solace her hours of untiring industry by re- 
calling his words, his looks, his 
dultyj and her heart fluttered, shi 
not wherefore, when Mrs. Sydenham, in a. 
tone of apparenlly careless coldness, announced 
his visit of enquiry for herself. From that 
morning she lingered near her window to look 
for him, and aUhough, like a frightened fawn, 
she fled from his observation when he indeed 
approached the house, she yet renewed his 
image in her memory by many an unguessed-at 
glance. She had never urged her aged rel 
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tire to permit a meeting; she rather shrank 
from the possibility of siich an occurrence ; 
for she sought not to dispel the sweet dream in 
which she was indulging, by a reaUty which 
might prove less dehghtful. But at length 
their eyes had met ; he had looked long and 
earnestly on her, not with the idle and offen- 
sive gaze of mere impertinence, but with a 
respectful, an absorbed interest, which the 
pure and timid Agnes felt in her very heart 
of hearts : true, her pulses had quickened, and 
her cheek had flushed, but no pang had ac- 
companied the emotion; and the fair gir) 
turned from the window when the form of 
Eustace was lost in the distance, and descend- 
ed to the humble parlour in which her last 
relative was seated, with the glow of blended 
pleasure and surprise still vivid on her brow. 

" He has been here again, my child," said 
Mrs. Sydenham, as the orphan closed the door, 
and drew near to her. 

Agnes asked not of whom the matron spoke, 
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but with the calm tone and ready sincerity 
of innocent ingenuousness, she replied simply, 
" I saw him depart ; he was with you an hour, 
if I mistake not." 

Mrs. Sydenham looked enquiringly towards 
her : " You are scarcely a correct computer of 
time, Agnes ; and it is strange that you should 
have speculated on the extent of his etay : 
surely the subject was one of slight interest, 
and scarcely worthy the pains of calculation," 

" To you, my dear and honored grand- 
mother," replied the orphan with a smile of 
unsuspicious gentleness, " I can well beheve 
that the moments flew swiftly; but to me, 
alone and somewhat sad, though I scarce know 
wherefore, they journeyed but slowly, and I 
wished myself in your company." 

" If I am indeed deceived in that young 
man," said the old lady, rather communing 
with her own thoughts than addressing her 
companion, " then will I never more put faith 
in human nature — the seal of honor and truth 
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is stamped upon his brow, and if the impress 
be a false one, the die is surely broken among 
mankind." 

"Oh! no — doubt him not!" cried Agnes, 
with sudden and uncontrollable energy, " I 
would trust him as my own soul !" 

As the words passed her lips, a sense of 
their extravagance called the life-blood in 
deeper Toluflies to ber cheek, and she stood 
shrinking and abashed before her monitresa. 

" Agnes !" said Mrs. Sydenham gravely, 
yet with a slight tremour in her voice, "you 
speak, my child, idly, and unadvisedly — 
what know you of this young stranger ? Can 
the acquaintance of an hour have authorized 
you to pledge your own honour for his! 
Can your experience of the world have en- 
abled you to do it rationally and reasonably ? 
Are your feelings as a woman such as to 
exonerate you from blame, in thus express- 
ing opinions, which, even I, old, and, heaven 
knows how heavily tutored in the world's 
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ways ! yet tremble to risk^ alike for my own 
sake and for yours ? Come near me^ Agnes ; 
nay^ do not weep : I meant not to chide you, 
my orphan girl; I would only warn — and 
surely^ surely^ Agnes> when you remember 
all that I have confided to you— when you 
recal the fate of your beautiful and blessed 
mother^ you will scarcely marvel that I shud- 
der at every shadow of emotion which I mark 
in you — " 

"Spare me, my best of friends!" mur- 
mured Agnes beneath her breath, as she 
raised the withered hand of Mrs. Sydenham 
to her lips, ** spare me, for her sake.'' 

**It is for that;" said the old lady, in a 
deep tone of tenderness, " it is to spare you, 
my last earthly treasure, that I am thus ob- 
servant, and thus stern: can it be possible, 
Agnes, that the words which you have just 
uttered, sprang from your heart? that our 
secluded and uneventful existence has indeed 
made your fancy so unresisting a prisoner? 

VOL. II. G 
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You answer not, for that deep cenvuluve 
breathing is no reply; perchance, my poor 
girl, you scarcely know how to answer me, 
and I liave myself raised the veil, I could have 
wished for ever drawn — alas ! it is but ano- 
ther sorrow for me to carry to the gravel" 

" My dear, dear grandmother !" sobbed the 
subdued girl, " indeed I will be all that 
you would have me — I will think of him, I 
will watch for him no more — when I hear 
his hand upon the wicket, I will never look 
again as I have been weak enough to do — 
never! never!" and she buried her face in 
her hands, while the bitter tears of conflict- 
ing emotione trickled through her slender fin- 
gers. 

" And is it indeed so !" said Mrs. Syden- 
ham in a tone which went to the heart of the 
weeper; "my poor motherless girl! yet here 
I am again to blame — I should have warned 
you: the warning is now too late; I might have 
foreseen this — I might have known that your 
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young and guileless nature would respond to 
every touch of kindness^ unused as you have 
been to meet it in a cold and sordid world; 
but the heart's promptings accord not with 
the dictates of sensual and selfish life — and 
the pure spirit must ponder long and deeply 
ere it trust itself with an outbreaking of its 
beat feelings. Agnes^ worldlings talk of their 
friends^ but they know not the meaning of 
the term they use ; they profane it by attach- 
ing it to the hundred and one associates 
who run the same course of improvidence 
and dissipation as themselves — they bestow 
it on the gilded insects which flutter in their 
halls of state — on the partners of their revels 
—on their competitors in the race of pride 
and power — and they murmur when sickness 
and sorrow fall upon them, that the ephemera 
disappear with the sunshine, and that they 
are left alone in the twilight of their days ; 
it is easy, my child, to acquire friends like 
these ; easy for the proud and the gay, 
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vfao can purchase sycophancy with gold, and 
secure flatterers at a price— they may be 
taken up lightly like any other gew-gaw 
which we cast away when we are wearied 
of it : but the needy seek other friends ; they 
want not those who can laugh away the 
hours, but such as can make those hours 
calmer and more holy — those, whom neither 
poverty, nor grief, nor suffering, can suffice 
to chill, and whom shame alone hath power 
to alienate j hfe yields but few like these, 
Agnes, and we must be wary lest in attempt- 
ing to clasp the treasure, we clutch a serpent !" 

"Alas ! that treachery should wear the 
semblance of sincerity, and so tempt us to 
trust our best feelings to the false !" breathed 
Agnes in a suppressed voice. 

" It is indeed subject of sorrow even to 
tears;" pursued the aged woman. "I hide 
not from you, Agnes, the fact that the young 
man who has led me thus to speak, seems 
to he guileless and pure-hearted aa yourself: 
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there is a tone, a bearing of inelanchol; truth 
about him, which have spoken to my heart;" 
the fair girl silently raised the hand of her 
protectress to her lips, hut she spoke not. 
" Pity it is that distrust should be a duty, 
and caution a necessity ; for we incur the 
risk of doubting a noble nature ; hut though 
my fancy may be captivated by this generous 
stranger, my heart chngs to my child, and 
I must not peril her well-being to gratify a 
sudden predilection.— I will speak to you 
without disguise, for the evil which your own 
girlish feelings have power to work, is, I fear 
me, already wrought ; it remains then only to 
prove to you the folly of entertaining thoughts 
deeper and fonder than mere gratitude may 
excuse, for one who, like yourself, is under 
the ban of the world. I have heard this day 
the uneventful, but sad story of his life — 
your fortunes, alas ! are similar ; he is an or- 
phan, fatherless! motherless! but " she 

paused for an instant, and then resumed more 
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hurriedly, " but, at least, Ai> mother died in 
the arms of those who loved her, amid the 
prayers of those who cherished her, in the 
home of peace and of affection : her last 
hours were blessed by the looks and tones of 
gentleness and care ! He had a sister, Agnes, 
a fair and happy child ; she went next— death 
overtook her in her sports, and quenched the 
light of her young spirit: and then his father 
— ^lie wept, silently but sadly, when he told 
me of his father; the pious pastor of a scanty 

flock — the beloved of his people 'he saw 

him die."— Her voice became husky, and the 
tears of the young creature beside her, fell 
fast upon her hand; — "he did not look in 
vain on a cold and stiffened corse for one 
farewell word, as I have done; he knelt be- 
side the dying bed, and the last words of bis 
departing parent were a blessing on himself!" 

"May it be heard!" said Agnes, bending 
her head meekly on her bosom. 

" He was left deetitute" — pursued Mrs. 
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Sydefiham^ " like you, tny child, he was cast 
on a cold world, to toil through the vaist des- 
sert as he might" — 

" But I have a fond guide — a kind tnoni* 
tress"— ^interposed AgneS, looking tenderly 
on the na^rrator. 

A slight shuddering passed ovel* the frame 
of Mrs. Sydenham. " You are sanguine, my 
poor girl, and you remembeii^ not on how 
frail a reed you lean ; I am old, and care hath 
worn me even more than years; your love 
and watchfulness have lengthened my pil- 
grimage, but I Cannot conceal from myself, 
that it is near its end; — nerVe yourself, there- 
fore, for the scene which undoubtedly awaits 
you — remember that you must bear the trial 
aUme — that, when I am gone, should the 
haughty relative of whom I have already spo- 
ken to you, prove as callous as she has 
hitherto done ; you are friendless, save only 
in His love, who hath promised to protect 
the fatherless — but surely she will, she must 
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relent — she cannot know that one of her race 
suffers the pangs of solitary and hopeless 
want^ nor feel her heart expand to your 
necessities — I will not — ^I dare not doubt it !" 
There was a solemnity in the utterance of the 
last words of the aged woman which forbade 
reply> and for awhile there was silence in the 
little apartment. 

" Should it prove," at length resumed Mrs. 
Sydenham, ''that this young man is indeed a 
friend, raised up for you in the wilderness ; 
then may the Almighty return unto him, and 
unto all who are dear to him, tenfold all that 
he may do for you — if it prove othei*wise» 
then — '' and she raised her withered hands 
to heaven, — " then be the prayer retained in 
form, but reversed in spirit !" 
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CHAPTER X. 



It was easy for Harcourt to say that he had 
made up his mind to marry the widow ; it was 
even easy for him^ as he lounged with closed 
eyes and slippered feet on the huge, slippery^ 
and cushionless horse-hair sofa in his solitary 
apartment^ to think so ; particularly when he 
contrasted her seven thousand a-year with his 
own income, (to settle the amount of which 
would have puzzled the bank, or the sleek 
Mr. Billington himself>) when he remembered 
what might be done with money, and what 
could not be done without it; when he fancied 
how independent her fortune would make him, 
and felt how dependent he now was. It was 
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remarkablji easy to resolve on sacrificing him- 
self to his interest, but would the lady be 
equally ready to sacrifice herself to it ? Frank 
had unhesitatingly said " yes" when the ques- 
tion was asked by his friend Nichols, and 
probably wlien he said so, he thought so ; but 
when he urged it alone, and unsupported by 
the presence of any who dared to doubt, the 
feet became eminently more questionable. 
What could Mrs. Wilkins in sober seriousness 
believe would induce a young man of his 
figure and fashion, of his mind and manners, 
(so Frank put the case) to oiFer himself to her, 
unless it were her money? Mrs. Wilkins, 
who could not in her youth have been well- 
looking, well-educated, or well-bred ; Mrs. 
Wilkins, whose very name would make so 
odious an appearance in the right hand-corner 
of the last page and column of the news- 
papers ; Mrs. Wilkins, in short, who had de- 
cidedly in her best days married a bore and 
a plebeian ; and could never, in her wildest 
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dreams, have expected to win such a man as 
Frank Harcourt Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, 
of St, Paul's Church Yard! Now there is 
nothing much more difficult of management 
than the task which Frank had imposed upon 
himself, or rather that his cupidity had im- 
posed on him ; that of risking the loss of all 
the favour which ho had already won, and of 
giving up his present vantage-ground, by 
taking a bold leap which must either precipi- 
tate his fortunes again into the gulf from 
whenee he had in a degree withdrawn them, 
or at once place him on the summit of his 
hopes. 

" I have bnt the vanity of the old woman to 
assist me ;" he mentally argued, " and can it 
really lead her to believe that I love her!" 
Frank laughed at the idea; and yet he had 
nevertheless coolly made up his mind to teU 
her so: the only difficulty was how to intro- 
duce the assurance. If the widow were not 
quite the simpleton whicli he wished her to be. 
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and which indeed it was absolutely essential to 
his plans that she should be ; she would natu- 
rally resent the insult, doubly disgustful as it 
must necessarily appear to her, by her pre- 
vious kindnesses to himself; and then, where 
would be Mr. Frank Harcourt ? He shud- 
dered as he remembered J. he had no ambition 
to cross the water : to be sure the King's 
Bench was a prison only in name, and a cer- 
tain restraint, at times highly inconvenient to 
its inmates j it contained good company, and 
good cheer ; but not even an active and specu- 
lating mind could enable the handsome fea- 
tures and well-turned Umbs of one of its in- 
mates to win either a rich wife or a large 
legacy within its lofty and spike-crowned walls. 
Frank's fine person would be a dead letter ; 
bis energies cramped, his opportunities anni- 
hilated ; besides he detested all rules, the 
rules of the Bench not the least ; and he knew 
that 

" To that complexion be must come at kit," 
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should he fail m his attempt on the hand of 
Mrs. Wilkins. Here then was 
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" Food for meditation e'en to madness 



and Frank did meditate^ until he began to 
doubt whether even his impudence would 
carry him through the adventure. To be sure 
he might endeavour to live on for awhile, and 
trust to a handsome legacy, of obtaining which 
he had no doubt; but when? He had a 
shrewd suspicion that it took a great deal to 
kill an old woman ! 

*' No, it will not do :" he mused, ** she may 
live for this thirty years, unless she dies 
of indigestion : and there is little hope even 
of that, while she has that odious, fussy, offici- 
ous Mr. Smith constantly at her elbow ; she 
has no care, she knows nothing about anxiety; 
she is mere matter, and consequently there is 
no wear on the mind ; live ! — by the head 
of Confucius, she may live to be a hun- 
dred !" 
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At the termination of this very unsatisfac- 
tory soliloquy Frank rose from the sofa, and 
took a few hurried turns on his landlady's 
best Brussels : the attempt must be made, thfi 
deed must be dared, he must win every thing 
or nothing — he stood for awhile in the centre 
of the floor, the picture of silent and not satis- 
factory meditation ; and then he waiked to the 
oblong chimney-glass, and having displaced 
a huge bunch of withered flowers with which 
his mantel was decorated, he again paused, 
and contemplated his fine person until a smile 
of genuine self-gratulation played about his 
mouth: " It will do !" he murmured, " success 
must surely be unquestionable — what, though 
she may suspect that money, that interest, that 
ambition, have tempted me to the step, will it 
not be enough, and more than enough, that 
I do marry her?" And with this very com- 
fortable conviction, Harcourt repaired to his 
dressing-room. 

In half an hour the young barrister was on 
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his way to Baker Street, redolent of boAquet 
d6 roi, and 

'' Thine incomparable oil, Macassar !^ 

and in ten minutes more he was in the drawing- 
room of the widow. Mrs* Wilkins had a white 
pocket-handkerchief lying near her, and an 
open letter in her hand: she looked grave, 
very grave, but not exactly sorrowfol; the let- 
ter> had a deep black border, and was written 
in a foreign hand, all fuss and flourish. Frank 
saw at once that there was a death in the fa- 
imly; and while he arranged his features into 
a proper expression of sympathy and condo- 
lence, he could not help congratulating him- 
self that there would be one legatee less, when 
the worthy old lady departed in her turn. 
But his thoughts, excursive as they were, did 
not in this instance point out to what extent 
the legatee in question must benefit his sur- 
vivors, and his heart fairly leapt in his bosom 
when he learnt the truth. 
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" You are come at a melancholy moment,' 
Mr. Harcourt;" said the widow with a very 
heavy sigh, "but you are the more welcome; 
I have been hoping that you would call, for 
except yourself, I have not a soul near me who 
can enter into my feelings." 

Frank silently drew a chair to Iier side; 
took her hand, looked affectionately at her, 
and remained silent. 

Poor Miss Parsons was sobhing with true 
feminine soft-heartedness and pertinacity; her 
darling purse, with the clasp half sewn on, 
was in her lap; and her eyes were as red as 
hot tears and constant rubbing could make 
them: whether she were capable of entering 
into the widow's feelings was uncertain, but 
it was palpable that she had feelings of her 
own. 

" This letter," said Mrs. Wilkins, holding 
towards Frank the singular specimen of cali- 
graphy in her hand, "is to annoiuice to me 
the demise of my nephew Mr. Everard Wil- 
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kins, and the amount of his debts, — two pieces 
of intelligence equally unwelcome; it comes 
from the Italian banker with whom he trans> 
acted business: he died, it seenia, poor youth! 
of fever. I have lost my heir, Mr. Harcourt; 
the relative who should have inherited my 
property, — the last of the Wilkinses!" 

Frank struggled to suppress his deep and 
triumphant breathing, while the widow put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and then again 
withdrew it. 

" I regret to say that he has been very ex- 
travagant, poor fellow, i^ery, — but we must for- 
get and forgive; and I am really surprised at 
the extremely moderate charge for the funeral; 
they are very reasonable abroad in such mat- 
ters, — his &iend, Prince Somebody, whose 
name begins with an M and ends with an i, 
and which I can't make out, went with him to 
the grave; and the banker informs me that 
my departed nephew previously to his decease 
presented his Serene Highness with his horses 
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and personal property, as a testimonial of Wa 
regard, which the prince has since kindly con- 
descended to have conveyed to his palace. 
It is a sad thing, Mr. Harcourt, that my poor 
Everard should have been cut off juat when 
he vras forming such eligihle acquaintance." 

A louder sobbing from Miss Parsons wound 
up the period. 

" A victim to malaria, I see, my dear 
friend;" said Harcourt as be ran his eye over 
the letter, in order to come at the amount of 
the departed Mr. Wilkins'a debts. " Two 
thousand, seven hundred pounds! and in less 
than two years!" he added, with an emotion 
which for once was not feigned, " I can neVer 
suffer you, my valuable friend, to be thus im- 
posed upon, — two thousand, seven hundred 
pounds! the thing is highly improbable, — you 
must really allow- me to arrange this little 
affair for you, — there must he some mistake, 
some atti^mpt to practise on the easiness of 
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yonr nature, — I cannot Eiifi'er you to be wrong- 
ed by a knot of rascally foreigners." 

" Ten thousand tlianks, ray kind young 
friend;" said the widow, flattered by the dis- 
interested energy of the amiable young bar- 
rister; "I am very grateftil to you for the 
warmth with which you would assert ray right 
were it invaded; but in this case I fear that 
the account is a correct one ; for only a few 
months ago I received a letter from my nephew 
urging a supply of money, as he had exhaust- 
ed hia credit at Naples:— yes, I must pay the 
amount; and be thankful that if Everard did 
indeed die abroad, and bequeath his debts to 
me to pay, he bad at least associated with 
princes, and has willed away his personal 
effects in a manner to do honor to his family." 

Frank could have laughed outright: and 
even Miss Parsons raised her head, and fixed 
her red and swollen eyes wonderingly on 
Mrs. Wilkins; — she, poor soul! was weeping 
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over her dead favorite, and found no conso- 
lation in the assurance that a bankrupt prince 
had been liis lieir; — but then she could not 
enter into the feelings of the widow! 

" 1 feelj now my last relative has departed, 
as though I were alone in the world ;" resumed 
Mrs. Wilkins in a tone of sentimental sadness, 
as she shook out the unmoistened cambric in 
her hand. 

" Not alone !" whispered Frank, as her eyea 
fell beneath the glance of his ; " you, with 
every attribute to make you beloved — with 
every amiable sensibility to make you worthy 
of the most perfect affection — you should not, 
you must not talk thus — death may indeed rob 
us of dear friends, but others as sincere, as 
disinterested, and as attached, may yet be 
found to supply the vacuum — we are apt to 
remember only the virtues of the departed, 
and to forget their errors ; this is Christian- 
like and kind; but were we to bring our- 
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selves to look steadily to facts, it is more than 
possible that we should find others, even more 
worthy of our regard, yet living to feel its 
value — ^yet anxious to obtain it." 

" Excellent young man !" apostrophised the 
widow : while Miss Parsons again looked up, 
and fixed a second gaze of incredulous wonder- 
ment on the speaker. 

" The best method," pursued Frank, after 
a graceful pause : " to cast from your mind all 
memories of the dead, save those of pleasant- 
ness and peace, is to fix upon some worthy 
object on whom to lavish the fond feelings and 
tender regard which you had bestowed on the 
departed. You, my dear friend, must not sit 
down and brood over your loss; you would 
sink under the melancholy which such a con- 
templation 'would engender — you were never 
formed to become the prey of grief — rouse 
yourself, I entreat of you, and occupy your 
kind heart in new acts of generosity, in new 
proofs of beneficence." 
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" Admirable man !" again ejaculated Mrs. 
Wilkins: " how thoroughly, my dear Mr. Har- 
court, do you enter into my feeHngs." 

Perhaps, although Miss Parsons uttered no 
apostrophe, she entered into his, even more 
thoroughly than he did into those of her pa- 
troness ; but she had been tutored in the 
school of caution, and " she made no sign." 
Frank had gone sulHciently far on this occa- 
sion, and forbore to press his suit while the 
ink had scarcely had time to dry which an- 
nounced the demise of " the last of the Wil- 
kinses ;" but he did a better thing ; he insisted 
that he would not leave his " esteemed friend" 
in the hour of sorrow, to brood over the death 
and the debts of her nephew; and without 
a sympathizing companion to whom she could 
talk of the prince with the unreadable name, 
who had been so condescending as 
all which that nephew had to leave behind 
him ; and accordingly he ordered his cabriolet 
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from the door ; advised the sobbmg Miss Par- 
sons to lie down for an hour to reUeve her 
eyes; and took his station beside the red 
morocco arm-chair of the widow. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



How widely different in their demonstration 
and effect are a man's affection and a woman's 
love! with the one^ passion is but a bright 
scene in the drama of existence; with the 
other it is the plot^ the interest^ the drama 
itself — " Love," says a Uvely French author, 
*^ is but an episode in the history of a man's 
Hfe" — pity is it that it should be so; for it is 
inscribed on every page in the heart-record 
of a woman ; it is the spirit which pervades 
every line. When a female loves, her affection 
is absorbing, devoted, and exclusive: she 
" lives, and moves, and has her being" but in 
one presence : gaiety loses its charm, fashion's 
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spell ceases to be talisraacic, she has no aim, 
no hope, no interest, save one — less than this 
suffices not to her generous, her self-sacrificing 
spirit. 

Different, far different are the effects of the 
same passion on a man: the very conscious- 
ness of being beloved makes him insensibly 
whimsical, arbitrary, and vain ; he is happy 
beside his mistress, but he is also happy else- 
where : he can find pleasure in a ball-room or 
a hunting-field ; and not unfrequently prefers 
incurring the risk of spraining his ancle in the 
one, or breaking his neck at the other, to 
spending those hours in gentleness and love 
beside the chosen one of his heart. It is true 
he tells her with a bland smile and a fond tone, 
that he owes it to the world to mingle some- 
times in its amusements ; but would he admit 
the plea were the case reversed? Surely not. 
He would then discover that this clinging to 
the world's ways betokened coldness, indif- 
ference, and neglect. He becomes whimsical 
VOL. II. H 
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and fastidious in his ideas of dress, of maimer, 
and of sentiment ; and he does so to try how 
far his whims will regulate the bearing of his 
mistress : he sees his opinions and tiistes rigid- 
ly complied with, for all things are as air in 
the balance with a woman when she loves, and 
he necessarily becomes vain of his own power. 
With him, love is a proud feeling ; he is looked 
up to for applause, clung to for support — with 
her, it is exactly the reverse : she is loved the 
more for her helplessness, her timidity, and 
her weakness ; in his love there is encourage- 
ment; in hers, confidence and admiration; 
and thus their feelings towards each other are 
as distinct as though each were inspired by 
a different passion. 

A man may love, and be deceived ; and de- 
part, and forget, and love again : — but woman's 
heart never enshrines two idols : like the gum- 
cistus, it knows but one sun-rise of beauty. No 
woman ever becomes a systematic coquette until 
the red-hot iron of ialsehood, or the icy bolt 
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of neglect, has first passed over her own heart, 
and seared all its finer sympathies: it is folly to 
talk of a female who is a coquette by nature : 
do we ever meet with a mathematician by na- 
ture, or a born linguist? The heart, ere it 
hath studied ita part in the lessons of the 
world, hath but one form — speaks hut one 
language. Man is a coquette by habit, by 
education, and above all, by fashion — coquetry 
in him is called by a gentler and a fonder 
name : usage du monde — gallantry — or at best, 
he is smiled upon with indulgent admiration 
as " a sad flirt," or " an incorrigible dangler." 
And yet, what is the sad flirt, or the incor- 
rigible dangler, but a male coquette ? a trader 
in false vows, and lip-deep professions — a 
trifler with hope, peace, and aflfection? Does 
he not know well, too well, that manner more 
than matter wins the heart of woman ? Has 
he lo learn that his low tones and soft glances, 
^aken feelings in her breast which a more 
indifferent accent and a colder look would 
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have failed to create ? No— he is aware of al) 
this: and this man of gallantry, this courtly 
mannerist, is a speculative mental-gladiator — 
a sentimental heart-felon, from whom there is 
no escape, and to whose venom there is no 
antidote. But once let a woman establish the 
same cold, calculating, spirit-war, she is di- 
rectly denounced as a coquette; and every 
man who approaches her is as safe as though 
he were cased in a coat of mail. 

It is an unequal venture at the best; for 
man's love is all sunshine, but many a cloud 
passes over the horizon of a woman's heart — 
his dream of passion is bowery and beautiful, 
but many a serpent is hidden beneath the 
roses of her ideal Eden. 



's life a tiling apart, 







To him it is the plaything of joy and youth; 
but hers is a deeper, a more enduring love; 
it is the solace of days of sorrow, of age, and 
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-of hopelessness ; like the parasite which clings 
around the tottering column, it lends a beauty 
even to ruin, and delays the utter devastation 
which it helps so gracefully to hide. Sever 
the ivy at the root, and its branches will stiil 
cling, and germ, and flourish; meet type, even 
in this, of the love of woman — rob her of 
home, of country, of all which once made the 
charm of her existence, and while one bond 
yet links her to the object of her young affec- 
tion, she will live on faithfully and fondly lo 
the last. 

Seldom had Lady Clara been in so solilo- 
quising a mood ; but a name had been inad- 
vertently mentioned before her, which had 
awakened feelings and recollections that she 
would fain have obliterated from her memory 
for ever. Scenes were recalled by " the one 
loved name," of young, and pure, and beauti- 
ful enjoyment : again she saw herself gay, 
happy, and hopeful ; again she looked into 
eyes that loved her, and listened to tones 
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vhicb to her had discoursed music. The 
time had been, though it was now gone for 
ever, when Lady Clara suffered her heart to 
Bpeak, unstifled by the sordidness of interest, 
unpolluted by the baseness of manceuvring : 
when nature had held undivided sway over her 
affections, and they had welled forth in all the 
purity of uncalculating fervour : but that was 
long, very long ago ; and seldom did even the 
memory of those days of beauty now visit her 
in her solitude I Yet there were moments, 
and this was one of them, when she remem- 
bered how joyously she had twined the roses 
in her hair, and clasped the pearls about her 
neck, that she might look lovely in his eyes, 
whom alone she wished to please, whose smile 
alone she sought to win: still she wreathed 
her hair, and jewels sparkled in its thick folds, 
and Sowers bloomed amid its braids ; and still 
the costly pearls rested on her bosom, and on 
her arm ; but the feeling with which she had 
once worn them was gone. She had been happy 
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Chen, for the feeling of the hour was beautiful 
in its sincerity ; in its utter carelessness of the 
world's gauds ; in its deep, dreamy, devoted- 
ness : what was she now ? In that first rush 
of passion, she had knelt at the knee of a cold 
monitor ; she had listened to arguments with 
which affection should indeed have little to 
do ; the veil had been withdrawn from her 
young eyes, and she learnt to prise her lover 
the less that he was poor ; yet still she clung 
to him for awhile; the heart resigns not 
readily the first idol which it hath enshrined; 
still she attached him to her side by the same 
honied smiles which had first led him to her 
feet, but her own feelings were changed ; she 
loved him still, hut not as she had once loved 
him ; she looked around lier on the sparkling 
jewels, on the gaudy equipages, on the costly 
toys, which serve to lighten the tedium of un- 
occupied existence, and she began to doubt 
whether even the devotion of a heart like bia 
could compensate for the want of these: she 
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doubted not long;— when once youth lends it- 
self to cupidity, its freshness is utterly destroy- 
ed ; like the rose which is gathered from its stem 
to adorn a perfumed chamber, it may indeed 
retain its beauty, hut its sweetness is gone for 
ever. Strange that the world should blight so 
soon the kindliest emotions of our nature ! 
Lady Clara grew cold, that might have been 
caprice; but she grew cautious, and that at 
once implied indifference and falsehood ; 
where pure and honest affection exist in their 
own high sincerity, the very name of caution 
IB as treason. The tale of Lady Clara's 
" heart-service" is a common one : she alien- 
ated the lover of her youth, the chosen of 
her girlhood; they parted for ever; he had 
learnt the bitter award of his poverty from the 
bright lips which he once thought so beauti- 
ful ; he had read the consequences of his 
penury in the soft eyes which he had loved so 
fondly, and he obeyed their bidding j they 
parted, and in anger: there was no resting 
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place for memory in after years: the lovers 
grew not into friends; there were upbraidings, 
and contemptuous tones, and the discarded 
suitor quitted his patrician and disdainful mis- 
tress without the courtesy of a farewell. And 
yet she had loved bim, fondly loved him, for 
she yet remembered the night of weeping 
which succeeded his departure from England. 
He was now wealtby, and influential, but he 
thought of her no more ; Lady Clara had met 
his gentle bride in the world's labyrinths ; she 
had seen her happy smile, had looked on her 
blooming children, and she felt that she was 
in truth forgotten by him now. She turned 
again to the gay throng which had lured her 
heart from its allegiance; Co the gauds and toys 
for which she had bartered her first dreams of 
happiness; she ran the giddy round with a smile 
upon ber hps, but she felt not as she had once 
done — -there was a void in her heart; and when 
at the close of the season — her first season, of 
which she had dreamt &om her girlhood up 
h5 
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— she left town, and had leisure to niminat^* 
and remember, among the old oaks of her 
noble father's park, she discovered that her 
nature was less gladsome, hei* spirit less 
sanguine than it had been. Yet she repented 
not, for in that one season she had learned 
to value the lustre of the diamond above, the 
crimson beauty of the rose— to repress the 
heart's laugh, and to disguise the tear which, 
but a short while before, she would have 
freely shed. There are sometimes months 
which are fraught with the concentrated 
consequences of years : such were those which 
Lady Clara had so lately passed. She had 
sacrificed to paltry ambition, and unworthy 
aeliishness, the lover of her youth — utterly — 
irreclaimably— others might woo her, she was 
nobly born, and she was yet a novelty in the 
glittering crowd of fashion ; and if nut hand- 
some, she possessed that beauty which a 
French writer has not inaptly termed, la 
beaut^ du diabte — youth. But would others 
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loVe her as he bad loved her? By slow, by 
abnost imperceptible degrees. Lady Clara 
uldmately taugbt berself to care little bow^ 
^at question might be answered ; and wheo 
with a throbbing heart, she mingled ouce 
more among the aspirants for admiration and 
eatabbshments, she lent a willing ear to the 
flatterers who told ber that the talented and 
graceful daughter of the Earl of Somerville 
Diast not lightly bestow her band. Never- 
theless Lady Clara flirted with detrimentals, 
and sentimentalized with Cornets of the Life 
Guards, for she was yet too unpractised to 
enter into all the delicate aubtletiea of a de- 
cided aapirante ; her smiles were indiscrimi- 
nate, her heart untouched ; her father warned 
her, her aunt chided her, but she danced 
and trifled through a second season unchanged 
and— unmarried. She was no longer a novelty. 
Again Lady Clara loved, or fancied that she 
loved; tbe fancy grew upon her at Lord Blacks- 
ley's seat in Hampshire j the house was full of 
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guests, eligible guests, for Lady Blacksley 
was too good a tactician to domesticate de- 
trimentals with her marriageable niece — and 
this time Lady Clara lost her heart to a 
coronet. Lord Lancaster was a punster and 
a rou6 ; undesirable as a companion, and un- 
principled as an associate ; hut he was of age, 
and his property had been well husbanded 
during his minority — he had acres of timber, 
and no mortgages — available funds, and no 
debts; in short, Lady Blacksley had specu- 
lated on a grande pasrion, and to appear- 
ances she had fulfilled her expectations ; he 
rode, and walked, and drove with Lady Clara, 
dimng the morning ; waltzed or sung with 
her during the evening ; suflfered her to beat 
him at billiards, and always sat beside her at 
table ; they parted with smiles and compli- 
ments. — Lady Clara began to speculate on the 
situation of her town house, and the colour 
of her carriage ; and when they met again 
in the gilded saloons of May Fair, she had 
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almost decided upon both ; again they smiled 
and sentimentalized together; again Lady Clara 
laughed at his bad puna, and he selected 
her music — all the world declared it to be a 
settled thing; dowagers grew sulky, and many 
a beauty bit her lip in anger, or curled it in 
derision; still the fateful words remained un- 
said; and one eventful night, after parting 
from Lady Clara with more than ordinary 
unction at the Opera ; after leaning for full 
five minutes at the open door of her carriage 
to whisper another lingering good night, at 
the risk of giving her a cough or a catarrh, 
Lord Lancaster hurried to the stage door, 
lifted Mademoiselle Constance, the Zephyrine 
of the ballet, into his cabriolet, transferred 
her thence at the portal of Mivart's into hia 
travelling carriage ; and when Lady Clara de- 
scended the next morning to her chocolate 
and dry toast, they were embarking at Dover, 
in the yacht of the Honourable Honorius 
Greville, his lord^ip's brother, for Naples! 
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Lady Clara considered herself very ill-used : 
the countess her aunt was voluble in her 
expressions of disgust at such unprincipled 
conduct, — she forgot that she had been the 
adviser of her niece in a former affaire du 
coeur — the earl knitted his brows, and mur- 
mured something about " bad tacticians," 
which was resented by hia sister, and remem- 
bered through life by his daughter; Lord Ash- 
burnhaiii laughed, and quoted the old proverb 
of the cup and the lip; and meanwhile the wind 
was most provokingly fair for Italy. 

" What could I have done which I did not 
do?" urged the countess, as she saw the brow 
of the earl loom with disappointed anger: 
" I am sure my conduct throughout the affair 
has been most exemplary: I have given Clara 
the best advice; and after all it ia but one 
lover lost." 

" But that one was an earl, with as many 
tbousanda as ancestors;" was the sullen re- 
ply. 
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*' And to be slighted for a danseuse!" indig- 
nantly remarked Lady Clara. 

But ejaculations availed not ; Lord Lancas- 
ter was gone ! 

Another season without suitor or settlement. 
Poor Lady Clara! there were presentation s at 
every diawing-room by sanguine mammas of 
beautifiil, or well-dowried daughters; girls 
whom she had visited in their nurseries, cast 
aside toys and pinafores, and elbowed her at 
Almack's: her case was desperate. By slow 
degrees the disagreeable conviction was forced 
upon Lady Clara that her chance of what the 
world designates an eligible match was a very 
slender one: that her father participated in 
the intrusive and impertinent conviction was 
palpable in his lengthened visage, and her 
shortened allowance — his piquante allusions 
and caustic inferences — his paucity of comph- 
ments, and plenitude of reproaches. Lady 
Clara felt her case to be a hard one: surely 
she was not to blame! Her evil star had been 
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in the ascendant) and no woman can war suc- 
cessfully against the stars. Lady Blacksley 
fidgetted, manosuvretl, promoted water parties, 
and archery meetinga, and pretty little deju- 
n^es sur le gazon, to which she invited the 
most eligible men of her set ; and the cligibles 
came, and rowed in primrose kid gloves, and 
landed as unsatisfactorily as they had em- 
barked; — they stood bow in hand and shot at 
the target, but stiJI very wide of the mark; — 
they sat under tail trees on the damp grass, 
and ate cold viands no whit improved by hav- 
ing been crushed into hampers and baskets, 
drank champagne somewhat the worse for ita 
trajet from the cellar of the countess to the 
" delicious green sward" selected for the pas- 
toral repast, but they ate and drank, and de- 
parted each one to his home. — Lady Blacks- 
ley was in despair; so was her niece. During 
her sixth or seventh season Lady Clara had 
indistinct visions of a love-match, and Mr. 
Frank Harcourt — Harcourt was handsome, 
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gentlemanly, and only wanted a little encou- 
ragemeitt: of course the earl would never con- 
descend to countenance such a marriage, and 
consequently it would entail the dear notoriety 
of an elopement, — so far the prospect was 
pleasant enough: but, alas! the lady remem- 
bered at six-and-twenty what she might per- 
haps have overlooked at sixteen; the unsatis- 
factory little circumstance of a wedded life ge- 
nerally outlasting the honey-moon ; and the 
equally incontrovertible fact, that, as Frank 
had himself remarked on a former occasion 
to his friend Nichols, " not even love can 
live on flowers." 

Awkward calculations these, which serve 
to damp the bright dreams of romance, — 
fearful finger-posts, erected by Prudence 
on the wayside of Life, to caution youth and 
hope against the " steel traps and spring 
guns" of poverty. " C'a n' ira pas," murmured 
Lady Clara, at this stage of her cogitation, 
" it will never dol" And she did not try it, 
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for the following spring she saw Mr. Joseph 
Nichols, and became deeply enamoured of les 
beaux yeux de sa casette! 

" Vogue la galore!" cried Lord Ashburn- 
ham, when he learnt the fact of Lady Clara's 
engagement ; " my hands were nearly tied up, 
but my loving brother-in-law will help me to 
burst my chains." 

" Clara has shewn herself to be a prudent 
and well-principled young woman j" remarked 
the earl in his most silvery tone: " by the way, 
I dare say that Mr. Nichols will be glad to in- 
veat a little money in my coal-mines." 

" I have just seen the corbeille at Han- 
cock's, my love:" exclaimed Lady Blackaley, 
as she came smiling into the room; " really 
quite regal! Mr. Nichols is a splendid judge 
of jewels!" 

*' He might have done it by deputy;" ob- 
served the bride-elect with a slight curl of the 
lip; " no one should eat macaroni in Naples: 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The business of the day was over^ and Eustace 
with a swift step turned towards Westminster 
Bridge. Mrs. Sydenham had complained on 
his last visit of weakened and failing health, 
and her indisposition was a welcome and suffl- 
dent apology for so early a repetition of his 
enquiries. He might also again chance to see 
Agnes; again be blessed with a glance, how- 
ever transitory, of the beautiful orphan in 
whose happiness he felt that his own was now 
bound up. The narrow wicket swung back, 
and the heart of Eustace beat more rapidly 
as he remarked that the curtain of the win- 
dow at which he had lately seen Agnes was 
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closely drawn, as if to exclude the light 
from a sick chamber; he entered the house 
with a noiseleES step, the door stood partly 
open, and he reached the little parlour unan- 
nounced: seated near the table with her face 
buried in her hands, and her long hair almost 
concealing her slight figure, sat Agnee, his 
own Agnes! She was unconscious of his 
entrance, and her low smothered sobs alone 
broke the silence of the narrow apartment. 
The bright golden gleam of the setting sun 
streamed full on the portrait of her mother, 
which hung above her chair, and flung a 
fainter light on her own gracefully bent head 
and slender form; "Eustace could have stood 
and gazed on her for ever, but the subdued 
voice of her grief broke the spell, and lie has- 
tily approached her. 

" Agnes ! Mias Davenel !" he whispered 
falteringly, — his heart prompted the gentler 
appellation, but his reason as instantly rebuked 
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it; — " you are in sorrow, Miss Davenel — in 
tears" — 

Agnes hurriedly raised her head: a crimson 
flush overspread her features^ and as rapidly 
faded: she rose from her seat, the large tears 
of deep feeUng rested on her cheek, but did 
not fall: she even tried to smile, but the smile 
was to the heart of Eustace even sadder than 
the tears; " Well may I weep," she uttered 
with difficulty; "a few hours, and I may be 
alone in the world, — deprived of my last, best 
friend." 

Eustace started. — " Surely you over-rate 
the indisposition of Mrs. Sydenham, — surely. 
Miss Davenel, your fears have led you to an- 
ticipate too melancholy a termination to an 
illness, which, however it may affect the spirits 
of the invalid, may not for an instant threaten 
her life, — ^let me beseech you to be less dark a 
prophet, — for your own sake, — for the sake of 
those who love you." 
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" For my own sake, I would not make an 
effort :" raurmiired out the heart-stricken girl : 
" but for hers who loves me — the one solitary 
being on earth to whom my happiness is a 
cause of anxiety— for her sake, I can and will 
do much: think not that I weep in her pre- 
sence : I have no tears to shed in the chamber 
of sickness, of death — they seem to scorch into 
my brain, and forget to fall; it is only here, in 
solitude and silence, when I steal a moment 
froin her bed-side, that I give them way : she 
bids me leave her to take rest — Oh! Mr. 
Smithson, what rest is there for the orphan, 
and the friendless, save in the grave !" 

At this instant a bell rang faintly — " That 
is her bell !" exclaimed Agnes, and darted out 
of the room. 

Eustace threw himself into the chur on 
which the mourner had been seated j hke her, 
he buried his face in his spread hands; but 
his reflections, unlike hers, were of a mingled 
character: even while she had infected him 
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with her sorrows, and her feara ; even while 
he mourned over the probable death of her 
careful relative, something which was almost 
joy swelled at his heart when he remembered 
that Mrs. Sydenham would surely commit the 
future happiness of Agnes to his keeping, 
rather tlian leave her on the merciless world, 
an orphan and an outcast. He forgot his 
poverty, and his obscurity ; he thought only 
of folding the fair girl to his bosom, and of 
shielding her from evil. 

His reverie was interrupted by the entrance 
of the Eohtary attendant of Mrs. Sydenham, 
with a summons to the sick-chamber; and from 
her he learnt that the fears of Miss Davenel 
were likely to prove but too prophetic: that 
for three days the invalid had appeared to be 
hovering on the brink of the grave, that she 
was rapidly sinking, and that her intervals of 
ease were divided between tears and prayer. 

" She weeps over my young lady, sir, and 
well she may ; for if there ever was an angel 
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upon earth, I think it is Miss Agnes — she 
prays for her too, and for herself; not as 
people pray when life is strong in them, but 
hke one who sees death in every ray of light, 
and feels it in every breath of wind — like one 
who expects every prayer to be her last." 

Eustace swept his hand across his eyes, 
and motioned to the woman to lead the way. 

The stairs were narrow, steep, and dark ; 
and gave back a cre'aking sound as Eustace 
ascended; there is something melancholy in 
the gloom and stillness which tell at once of po- 
verty and of suffering ; and every joyful thrill 
was rebuked in his bosom as he saw Agnes, 
pale, and sad, standing upon the threshold of 
the sick chamber, motioning to him to enter. 
He obeyed her uplifted hand, and in a moment 
he was beside the bed of the dying woman. 
He took one hasty glance round the apart- 
ment; the few articles of furniture which it 
contained were plain and of little value, yet 
every thing was arranged with a neatness. 
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almost with an elegance, which assisted to 
disguise, if it failed totally to conceal, the 
scantiness of its conveniences — the hand of 
Agnes was visible in all to the heart of Eu- 
stace — in the snow-white hangings, looped 
back in graceful folds from the narrow win- 
dow, in the well-arranged, if not costly appur- 
tenances of the toilette, and in the fresh and 
fragrant flowers which gave an air of cheerful- 
ness even to the death-chamber. The hand 
of Mrs, Sydenham rested on an open Bible ; 
hut it was evident that it was not her glazing 
eye which had last rested upon the page, nor 
her failing voice which had given utterance 
to its holy truths ; nature was visibly exhaust- 
ed — life was ebbing away, calmly but surely ; 
and Eustace started as he remarked the fearful 
change wliich a few short days had wrought ; 
her eyes, which had so lately been keen and 
searching, were now sunken and covered with 
a dense film ; her features stood out sharp and 
angular from her wasted cheeks, and the hand 
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of death had evidently traced there those lines 
which the human countenance can bear but 
once. 

What an awful thing is death ! what a se- 
vering of all the gentle ties of kindred and 
of kindness ! what a rending away of our 
deepest and holiest afiections ! what an over- 
throw of all our aims, and of all our hopes ! 
The infant is smitten on the bosom of its mo- 
ther, and its first articulate utterance is a 
death-groan — the youth and the maiden sink 
almost on the steps of the altar; the smile of 
love and the whisper of passion are hushed at 
once, and the grave becomes their bridal bed 
— the father expires beside his own hearth, 
and amid his own offspring — the mother dis- 
appears from the cradle of her child, and from 
the arms of her husband — and lastly and more 
lingeringly, the aged and the infirm cast aside 
the staff and the crutch, and lie down in the 
place of graves! All the pride of power, all 
the majesty of mind, all the glory of greatness, 
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are levelled at a blow ; — the monarch's sceptre 
and the peasant's scythe, the soldier's weapon 
and the housewife's distaff, are equal in the 
grave — gold and ermine avail no longer to the 
princely corse — rags and wretchedness dis- 
guise no more the departed mendicant : each 
alike fades into nothingness, and fails to retard 
the work of corruption; — the prayers of the 
fond, and the curses of the unforgiving, are 
alike unheard in " the narrow house"— death, 
cold, inane, annihilating death, severs every 
tie, and levels every distinction. 

And strange it is, that however fondly, how- 
ever faithfully, we may have loved the dead — 
however bitterly we may have wept over the 
bier, and upon the grave, though our grief 
may cling to us for months, even for years, yet 
we mourn not after a time as we once mourn- 
ed : we feel that the bonds which death hath 
snapped, can never be re-united ; the chain 
hath lost a link which can never be renewed — 
and a gentle shadow falls upon the picture of 
i2 
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the past which veils from us the agony of the 
last separation. 

It is in the awful moments when the soul is 
hovering on the threshold of immortality — 
when the spirit yet struggles with the flesh — 
when the countenance bears the stamp of the 
grasp which Bath yet failed to fasten on the 
heart, and to stay its pulses for ever — when 
the world with its sights and sounds is still 
dimly visible ; and earthly affections, and 
earthly agonies, have not yet resigned their 
dominion over the flickering spirit — it is in 
those moments that the power of the destroyer 
is fully manifest: it is in the deep sobbings, 
the pale cheeks, and the heavy eyes of those 
who surround the dying bed, that we reatl all 
his unrelenting might ; that we feel all his un- 
compromising severity. Time may bring alle- 
viation to the mourners, but in the death-houi 
the clasp of the iron hand is upon every spirit. 
Eustace, unconnected with the sufferer, and 
comparatively even a Etrangerj yet felt this 
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awful truth in his heart's core : every selSsh 
wish, every weak rejoicing, faded away at once. 
He remembered only that he was in the pre- 
sence of one from whom all earthly things 
w§re passing away, and whose eyes would 
ere long open upon the mysteries and the 
mightiness of another world. It was a fearful 
reflection ; and one which rebuked every lighter 
and vainer thought ; and as bis gaze rested on 
Agnes, beautiful in her sorrow, as she bent 
over her aged relative, he thought only of her 
affliction, and forgot his own hope, his own 
selfish anticipation. 

" Enter, young man ;" said Mrs. Sydenham, 
in a forced and hollow voice, " enter, and 
learn what it is to lay down the burthen of 
life, as a weight too heavy to be longer borne 
— what it is to look with a calm eye on the 
receding pageant of existence, with its de- 
ceptive train of hopes, and wishes, and pur- 
suits ; which, however bright they may have 
appeared, however absorbing they may have 
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been, are now worse than nothing. ' Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,' saith the preacher — 
we are slow to credit this, or at least to feel 
it ; but the day comes when all doubt is swept 
away — it is thus with me : I have striven and 
have suffered — I have in turn smote and been 
smitten, — but it is over now: link by link the 
chain is falling away, which has for so many 
years bound me to a world I have long ceased 
to love ; — and were it not for one tie, the last 
and the dearest—" and she turned her dim 
eyes upon Agnes, with that unearthly look 
which is remembered throughout existence, 
" how should I pant to shake off my bonds, 
and feel that my impatient spirit was at length 
about to gain its freedom." 

" My last, my best friend?" murmured Agnes, 
" Say not your last, my child ;" resumed 
the dying woman after a pause; but her words 
came even more feebly than they had before 
done, "nor, J trust your best— I have but 
shared my penury with you — the crust and 
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the cup of water which yet remained to me— 
we have been poor, and despised, and for- 
gotten together." 

" But we have still been happy ;" whispered 
the fair girl, as she sank on her knees near 
the pillow of her grandmother, and the hand 
of the aged woman rested upon her head, 
" shall I ever be so happy when you are gone ! 
ftlas ! no." 

There was a pause, and Eustace feared to 
profane the stillness by his utterance : yet the 
silence was painful, only broken as it was at 
intervals, by the hard breathing of Mrs. Sy- 
denham, and the monotonous and oppressive 
ticking of a clock which stood upon the land- 
ing place, near the sick chamber. After a 
few moments of partial repose, the invahd ral- 
lied with a powerful effort, and spoke again. 

" I have, at times, mentioned to you 
vaguely, my dear child, the solitary friend 
yet left to you— may she indeed befriend you, 
my poor orphan girl ! She is affluent and 
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childless — distantly related to your father, — 
and I die in the ti-ust, that her coldness and 
neglect hitherto, may have arisen from her 
distaste to me, as the mother of his wife — it is 
my last earthly hope — I dare not think other- 
wise — to you, as the offspring of Henry Da- 
venel, she must turn with affection and regard 
— she must — she will !" 

The face of Agnes was now buried in the 
bed clotlies : her sobs were audible, and her 
limbs quivered with the excess of her emotion. 

" Child of my sainted daughter !" gasped 
out the dying woman, " for the sake of her 
who gave you hfe, spare me the sight of your 
grief; the flesh is weak, and rebels against the 
spirit; subdue your sorrow, lest you make me 
vainly and idly cHng to that life with which I 
have nearly done — to you, young man ;" she 
added, extending her wasted hand to Eustace, 
" I leave an important trust; you will not 
wrong the dying 1 — you will not betray the 
dead! I bequeath to you the temporary charge 
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of this innocent and helpless girl — I liave no 
other alternative — here" — and as she spoke, 
she drew from between the leaves of the Bible 
a sealed letter; " here ia the important packet 
on which depends the future destiny of Agnes ! 
it is my dying prayer to her hitherto obdurate 
relative, that she will receive her to her home, 
and to her heart, and be unto her as a parent; 
—she is wealthy, and she can spare; she is 
aged, and she must be merciful; she is a chris- 
tian, and she will not visit the sins of the fa- 
thers upon the children: yet if the appeal re- 
main unanswered" — a spasm passed over her 
features, and she grasped the hand of Eu- 
stace with hysteric violence, " then, young 

man, then " 

" Then :" said Eustace solemnly, as he 
bent his knee beside the young mourner, " she 
shall be as a sister to me in my humble home; 
I will toil for her, I will solace her, I will pro- 
tect her from the world ; I will be her friend, 
her safeguard, her — brother!" 
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" Swear!" murmured the dying woman, 
with a sternness, which, contrasted as it was 
with her hitherto feeble utterance, sounded 
harsh and appalling " by that which is dearest 
to your own soul, I command you, swear that 
it shall be indeed thus I" 

Eustace stretched forth his hand, and laid 
its outspread palm upon the holy volume : " By 
this sacred boot," he said fervently, " and 
by the memory of my own angel sister, I 
swear that I will be all this !" 

" The Lord is merciful !" said the aged 
woman ; " He rained manna in the wilderness, 
he drew water from the solid rock, he hath 
raised up a refuge for the orphan and the 
houseless !" 

Who might dare to break the stillness 
which ensued? Her only whose spirit was 
even now scarcely of this earth ; and thus they 
prayed together for awhile in silence, the deep, 
voiceless prayer of the heart in which the lip 
hath no part; they apoke not in that moment 
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each to the other of a Godj but they felt that 
he was beside them, and in the midat of them 
in that narrow room; and after awhile the 
hoarse whisper of the dying woman invoked a 
blessing on the head of him who held her 
hand ; Eustace bent meekly as he listened. 
There is an awfulness in the beniaon of one 
whose lip will soon be closed for ever ; all the 
riches of the earth would fail to purchase it, 
for the grave knoweth not the lure of gold, 
and careth not for the pomp of place ; and 
this was the third time that a blessing had 
been invoked for him in the stillness of the 
death-room ; and in that moment he felt that 
the appeal would be answered in mercy ! He 
touched the hand of Agnes, and she looked 

up. 

" Mother," he said, " for in your benison 
you have called me son — I would not part from 
you with a shadow on my soul ; — you know in 
what a vision I have long indulged, you 



know" 



"That you love her, young man;" inter- 
posed Mrs. Sydenham, " I have confidence 
that you love her in all honour and honesty ; 
trust to the gratitude and purity of her own 
heart j should you indeed win it, may He, 
whose blessing is otnnipotent, be with you in 
your home for ever 1" 

Again Agnes buried her glowing face on 
the pillow of her grandmother; but she did 
not withdraw her hand from Eustace; her 
heart was too full of sorrow for idle feelings to 
intrude, and she only prayed as she knelt be- 
side him, that she might in time become 
worthy of the tenderness and protection which 
be had vowed to her. 

" And now," faltered Mrs. Sydenham, " I 
have done with the world ; read to me, Mor- 
timer Smithaon, or pray with me, I am too 
weak to pray myself, let it be a thanksgiving 
that my pilgrimage is nearly over. Agnes, my 
child, to you 1 bequeath all which I have to 
offer, my last, best blessing; you have been 
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to me more than the whole world ; not a pang, 
not a tear have you ever cost me which you 
might have spared, and verily you will have 
your reward ! Let us pray together ; lay 
your hand in mine, Agnes, and you. Smith- 
son; lay them together that I may feel that 
you are both beside me, for my sight fails, 

and my soul is heavy; — and now, I Usten" 

Eustace prayed ; piously, fervently, he 
prayed ; and a smile settled on the pale thin 
lips of the sufferer; he besought a blessed 
resurrection for the departing, a merciful ad- 
mittance into that assembly of the chosen 
upon whose threshold she stood, a peaceful 
and calm passage into that grave which was 
the " dark and narrow way" leading into eter- 
nity ; he prayed for the orphan girl ; that her 
spirit might be healed, and her grief chastened ; 
and if his voice faltered when he besought 
that the relative to whose protection she was 
bequeathed might indeed love and cherish her, 
and supply the place of the parents of whom 
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she had been deprived by God'a will, he 
nevertheless uttered the beseeching with all 
the fervour of sincerity ; and the conviction 
that he did sOi struck on the heart of the 
dying woman, and she pressed his hand to the 
hand of Agnes with calm and happy faith in 
each. For himself he asked for strength to 
be to the orphan every thing which the fond- 
est brother would have been, and all that the 
most sincere christian could hope to be. It 
was a deep and holy prayer, and it bore away 
a. soul upon its breath ; for when his voice 
ceased, and he turned to look on Agnes, he 
found that their hands were clasped in those 
of a corse ! — One portion of his prayer was 
already answered ! 
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Etenino had began to close; the faint twi- 
light filled the death chamber with a sadden- 
ing gloom, well suited to the feelings of its in- 
habitants. Eustace looked towards the fair 
girl whose hand he still held in his, and whose 
hysteric sobbings bad gradually ceased be- 
neath the voice of prayer. Fearful of disturb- 
ing by a word the transitory calm which had 
stolen over her, he knelt beside her, he bent 
over the bowed-down head whose long ringlets 
were scattered upon the coverlid of the death- 
couch; and be breathed a second and a silent 
prayer, that he might one day be even more 
to her than a friend and a brother. But not 
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long (lid the orphan remain thus imconscioua of 
her fearful bereavement: she raised her head, 
and glanced anxiously towards her aged rela- 
tive; the truth struck to her heart at once, — 
the partially-closed eyes, — the severed lips, — 
the rigid position of the limbs, all told the 
tale of death, even to Agnes, who now beheld 
it for the first time. She did not shriek, nor 
profane the presence of the dead by \ain 
and impious murmurings,— but she rose with 
a calm step, and pressed her quivering lip to 
the brow and clieek of the corse, and then 
sank once more with a convulsive shudder into 
her former position. 

Eustace rose from his knees and bent over 
her, — " MiBs Davenel — Agnes,"he murmured, 
" her sufferings are over — she is with the 
blessed; — and now, listen to me; nay, indeed, 
indeed you must;" he added, as the poor 
mourner withdrew the hand which he had ta- 
ken, and at the sound of his voice, burst into 
a passionate fit of weeping; " for her sake I 
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conjure you — for my sake I implore you, to 
let me lead you into another room." 

Agnes rose from her knees; fixed a long, 
anguished look on the countenance of the 
corse, and then leaning on the arm of Eustace, 
with a feeble step quitted the apartment. On 
the stairs they encountered the servant and an 
aged nurse, for whom in her alarm Miss Da- 
venel had sent, to attend upon her grandmo- 
ther, and who did but arrive in time to pre- 
pare her for the grave. 

The parlour into which £ustace led the soul- 
stricken girl, looked even more wretched than 
its wont: the candle which stood upon the 
table was flaring wildly with the wind, while 
its long and unsnuffed wick, beaten down by 
the current of air, was wearing away a burn- 
ing channel down its side; the grate contained 
only a few smouldering ashes, for the fire had 
been long unfed, — and the dying light yet 
gleamed coldly, and as if in mockery of the 
wretchedness within, through the uncurtained 



window. Eustace involuntarily shuddered, 
and Agnes raised her ejes to his as though 
she understood and answered the feeling 
which oppressed him. Shocked at his own 
weakness^ Mortimer placed his companion on 
the sofa, where, with her head pillowed in the 
' cushion, she soon forgot all but the misfortune 
which had just befallen her, and her deep and 
low sobs came slowly and painfully to his ear. 
Eustace meanwhile drew the curtains across 
the window to exclude the cold grey gleam; 
lighted a fresh candle which stood upon the 
sideboard, and with much difficulty produced 
at least the semblance of fire in the narrow 
grate. All feeling of self-distrust had disap- 
peared in the exigency of the hour, — Agnes 
had been, for a time at least, bequeathed to 
his protection, — ^and even fettered as he was 
by a narrow ineoine, and an obscure lot, he 
yet mourned that it was indeed only for a 
time, — and with this reflection be cast away a 
thousand fears engendered by his own morbid 



eensibility ; — he thought of the departed Mrs, 
Sydenham with gratitude and respect — grati- 
tude that she had believed him to be worthy 
of so precious a trust, — ajid respect that she 
was the relative of Agnes. Of Agnes herself 
he almost feared to think; it was enough that 
he was near her, that he could look on her, 
listen to her; — even in her sorrow and her tears, 
he felt that to him she was more dear than 
aught else on earth — he remenibeted too, that 
when beside the bed of death, he had ventured 
to own that he loved her, the avowal had re- 
mained unrebuked, and that Agnes had not 
withdrawn the hand which was clasped in his. 
But this unknown relative to whose care she 
■was consigned, as it were by a voice from the 
grave — this proud and wealthy stranger, who 
had hitherto turned from her in contempt 
and coldness — how would she scorn the name- 
less, penniless suitor of her beautiful ward! 
His heart chilled as the thought crossed 
him ; but ere long another and a brighter 



reflection chased away the gloom. Might she 
not still prove inexorable? might not the world- 
seared spirit resist even this last appeal! He 
almost believed that it would be so— and yet, 
could he bear to owe the hand of Agnes to 
mere necessity, or, at best, to expediency? 
Could he brook such a feeling as each casual 
cloud passing over her young brow might 
arouse, if he should win her thus ? £ustace 
rebuked himself for the wish — even for the 
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What an eventful evening had this proved 
to him 1 He almost doubted that he did not 
dream ; but tlie deep and stifled sobs of Agaes 
painfully breaking in upon his reverie, con- 
vinced him of the truth of all wliich had hap- 
pened, of all which might yet occur. He drew 
near the sofa; he swept back the long loose 
hair which veiled the pale brow of the mourner, 
and he whispered her name gently, as though 
he feared to arouse her to a freah paroxysm 
of grief. Agnes heard him, and looked up. 
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aaa he murmured to her, soothingly and 
softlyj words of affection and peace ; and the 
fair girl strove to thank him, but her quivering 
Upa alone betrayed the effort: then they sat 
side by side for awhile in silence ; and the still- 
ness of the apartment was only broken by the 
heavy tread of the busy females in the room 
above, who were preparing the corse for burial- 
Eustace shivered in every pulse as he guessed 
the nature of their occupation j but she whose 
heart it would have wrung had she o'ermaa- 
tered her grief sufficiently to be conscious of 
external circumstances, was too wretched to 
heed their movements. 

" Will you not endeavour to take some rest 
now, my dear Miss Davenel !" said Eustace j 
" you look pale and worn from fatigue as well 
as sorrow, and must husband your strength 
for the trials which you have yet to undergo — 
let me smooth the piUow, and draw the sofa 
towards the iire — I will watch by you that you 
may not be rudely awakened — fear not," he 




added with a forced smile, " to trust to mj 
vigilance and care, for I have been long exer- 
cieed as a nurse." 

" I cannot rest ;" murmured Agnes ; " my 
heart is too full for sleep : she is gone who was 
wont to be my guardian and my guide. Mr. 
Smithson, you have lost your nearest and dear- 
eat — you can feel for me, you can weep with 
me — you will bear with my repinings, with my 
tears — for have I not lost all?" 

" Not all, Miss Davenelj" replied Eustace 
in a tone of reproachful tenderness ; " not ail; — 
when / turned from my father's grave — when 
I had seen the last earth heaped upon it, and 
the last sod placed over it, / turned away, un- 
knowing one heart which could feel for me, 
one ear which would listen to me — I was alone 
— the busy world was before me, and about 
me — there were fond ones around many 
hearths ; parents, and children, and brothers ; 
but beside me stood not one who loved me — 
yet in that hour there was comfort — in that 
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day, diirk and desolate as it was, I remem- 
bered that there was a God!" 

" I am rebuked ;" said Agnea meeklyj as 
she bent her head, and extended her hand to 
Eustace ; " in the sellishness of my sorrow I 
forgot that He had raised up a friend for me, 
unmerited as it was unhoped for — forgive me, 
for my grief has withered me — yet think not 
that I am ungrateful either to Him who sent the 
comforter, or to you who speak comfort — and 
if the tears and blessings of the orphan and 
the outcast" and Agnes threw herself pas- 
sionately on her knees, and would have added 
more, but Eustace wound his arm round her, 
and raised her up. 

" Agnea \" he said gently, " spare alike 
yourself and me, I beseech of you — from this 
hour let the compact into which we entered at 
the death-bed of your grandmother be fulfilled 
by both of ua— while I have life you shall be 
to me the dearest object of my existence — 
I will struggle to remove every thorn from 
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your patli, every cloud from your brow — and 
for yourself — tell me, Agnes" — and he r^sed 
the hand which he held respectfully to his lips, 
" only tell me that our departed friend did not 
promise me too much when she said that you 
would trust me, and be to me as a sister?" 

" So help me, heaven !" faltered oui Miss 
Davenel, " I will confide in you — I will obey 
you — but I must have time for tears ere I can 
school my bursting heart into submission — we 
have been poor, Mr. Smithson ; the world has 
looked scorn upon us, and the proud have 
passed us by, but we have been happy: we 
have lived in the past, and in the future, and 
we have borne the present as we best might, 
regarding it but as the sequel of the one, and 
the prelude to the other. Ours has been a 
bumble hearth, but the voice of unkindness 
never came there ; we were every thing to each 

other — and now — now" and she wrung her 

hands, and again the large drops of sorrow 
' fell upon her bosom. 
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' And again a humble and a happy hearth 
may be yours;" said H^ustace soothingly; " or 
it may be," and a cloud crossed hi^ own brow, 
" that you will ere long be the idol of a prouder 
sphere — you may yet become the favored cliild 
of fortune ; but should you fail to do so, you will 
at least be the cherished inmate of a lowlier roof 
and a humbler home — even that home which 
you have promised to share with me — ^in which 
you have promised to endeavour to feel to- 
wards me as a sister. And now, tell me. 
Miss Davenel, is it your will that I should 
at once ascertain what your future prospects 
are likely to be ? Shall I without farther de- 
lay, visit the relative who is to decide your 
destiny? Shall I learn her sentiments, her 
wishes, now, ere the last duties are paid to" — 
" Not now — not now,"— sobbed Agnes : " I 
could not bear that the eye of a stranger 
should turn coldly on her in her shroud; I 
would not be chidden for my tears by the 
stem voice of one whom my heart knew not — 
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you will bear with me, and feel for me — leave 
me not, 1 entreat you, to the rude neglect, or 
cold pity of others. — Oh! who will be to me 
half so dear as the friend to whom htir love 
bequeathed me — to whom her dying words 
were breathed in blessing and in trust." 

Eustace felt hia heart swell. Yes, even in this 
hour of anguish, she clung to him! The pro- 
spect of augmented comfort, of added luxury, 
was as nothing to her — ^inthe guilelessness of 
her nature she looted not beyond his voice for 
the words of consolation, beyond his tender- 
ness for solace and support ! How he longed 
to clasp her to his breast, and tell her alt he 
felt, and all he hoped ! How he turned away 
from her ansious and confiding gaze to conceal 
the delight which even now, surrounded as he 
was with care and death, could not be wholly 
sup}H?6ssed ! 

" No, suffer not one intrusive gaze on her 
pale corse ;" pursued Agnes, making a violent 
effort at composure ; " let not the tardy charity 
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of a proud stranger mock by a pompous train 
of hired and callous mourners the poverty of 
her latter years, or the heart-wrung tears of 
those who knew and loved her; — humble as 
was her home, so be her grave. She will sleep 
peacefully beneath the aod heaped above her 
by affection, but more than that would be in- 
deed a mockery now — a mockery alike to her 
and to me." 

" Be calm, my dear Miss Davenel;" said 
Eustace anxiously, as he marked the unnatural 
lustre of her eye, and the fevered hectic on 
her cheek; " it is sufficient that you have 
wished to be solitary in your grief — we will 

postpone this enquiry until — until" he 

paused ; he knew not how to express hia 
meaning, but Agnes with forced calmness ter- 
minated the sentence. 

" Until she is in her grave, you would say. 
I thank you for the promise. I am indeed a 
heavy charge upon your kindness, but a few 
days will probably release you," 
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Eustace could have answered by raouming 
that the probabihty to which she alluded did 
indeed exist; but he felt that this was no 
moment for such a theme, and he forbore. 

The evening wore away ; and the night, the 
long, dark night, longer and darker in the 
house of death than elsewhere, set in, in all its 
dreariness; and Agnes shuddered as she re- 
membered that she should ere long be indeed 
alone with her sorrow. At length the moment 
of separation came : Eustace rose from beside 
her to depart, and as she lifted her eyes to his 
when he bade her farewell until the morrow, 
a fresh pang smote on her heart. 

" Good night;" he said gently, as he took 
her hand; " I will not hid you dry your tears 
in this your deep grief for to-night ; but I will 
ask of you to combat with your feelings until 
we meet again: to endeavoiy to take some 
rest, that you may gain strength by sleep to 
bear up against the trials of the day — and 
to prove that the lessons of her whom yoa 
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mourn have availed you in the hour of suf- 
fering." 

" I will strive to be all you wish ;" murmur- 
ed Agnes; " yet, when you are gone, who 
will console me in my sorrow ? who will lighten 
the anguish of my spirit by gentleness, and 
solace me by the words of comfort? She who 
was wont to do all this" 

"Is gone" — said Eustace solemnly; "would 
you recal her from that heaven which she has 
won, and where she is at rest ? Surely not : 
farewell then until to-morrow." 

" I shall pray for you, and watch for you, 
until you return;" exclaimed Agnes, as she 
clasped his extended hand within both hers ; 
" as the child wearies for its absent parent, so 
shall I weary for you : — are you not my only 
hope, my only refuge ?" 

" God bless you, Agnes !" said Eustace, as 
he turned rapidly away; " to-morrow we shall 
meet again." 

He spoke a few hurried words to the servant 
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whom he encountered as he crossed the pas- 
sage — ^he commended the solitary mourner to 
her care and tenderness, and for the first time 
in his life Eustace added a bribe to his en- 
treaty: in the next moment he had left the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



*' And so Nichols has really purchased the 
'vote and interest' of Lady Clara Ashburn- 
ham's right honorable relatives;" said Lionel 
Lovell, as he sat in a bay-window of the club 
which he frequented, with a glass of iced le- 
monade in one hand and the Courier in the 
other; " and we are to have what the Poat 
calls a ' marriage in high Ufe,' and what I call 
a reciprocal barter, hcensed by custom." 

" Purchased herl" echoed a guardsman; 
" ay, but even ' my father-in-law the earl,' 
may be bought too dear, — the estate must be 
taken with its incumbrances, to wit — " 

" No scandal, Neville, no scandal," said 
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Morton Mowbrey with a slight, a very slight 
sneer; " remember, ours is the club par ex- 
cellence, where we destroy neither reports nor 
reputations, — celebrated throughout the whole 
quartier for its urbanity and gentleness, — a 
congregation of anti-personal satirists, liberal 
logicians, and unwounding wits, — warriors 
without ferocity — divines without bigotry — and 
younger brothers without envy." 

'* Are you talking of Utopia, Mowbrey?" 
demanded Lovell. 

" No; even of our own ioimaculate club — 
of ourselves, — surely my sketch is a like- 
ness." 

" Lady Fanny Thornton and a few other 
victims may be disposed to deny the resem- 
blance;" laughed Neville: " why, there is not 
a more scandalous coterie in all St. James's 
Street" 

" Treason, by the gods!" shouted Mowbrey; 
" but if indeed I am so very bad a limner, 
you must e'en anatomize the bride elect at 
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your leisure; but pray have mercy on (as the 
weekly papers call poor Lady Clara) the ' belle 
affiancee,' for it is nearly her last chance." 

A volley of laughter echoed the remark, 
" hear! hear! the immaculate member of the 
immaculate club, — the anti-scantlalous item of 

the anti-scandalous sum total of 's. Egad, 

Mowbrey has given you the scent now, gen- 
tlemen," said Neville, " and there is no fear 
but that the whole pack will follow." 

" Nichols will often bave the wind in his 
teeth, if I am any judge," said a tall slight 
man with a foreign air, and a pair of most or- 
thodox mustachios; " it will not be very 
smooth sailing, especially if he once suffer her 
ladyship to put her band to the helm." 

" Lancaster speaks like an oracle;" said Lo- 
vell; as Lord Lancaster, the old lover of Lady 
Clara, sank back on the luxurious sofa of 
crimson satin, from which he bad half risen, 
with a pretty little afTectation of languor; 
" and as be has cruised with the lady in the 
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Btraits of fiirtation, he must be a competent 
judge." 

" Lord Lancaster flirt with Lady Clara 
Ashbumham!" exclaimed Mowbray in affected 
surprise; " the travelled and fastidious Lord 
Lancaster!" 

" Ay, even so; but it was in my boyhood, — 
I took her up as I should an inferior violin, 
for the purpose of practice; and I am grateful 
to her that under her tuition I ran over the 
whole gamut of petit soins till I mastered the 
scale; — I learnt to interpret the elevation of an 
eye-brow, the curl of a lip, and the motion of 
a little finger; — and I have subsequently," he 
added with a smile of self-complacency which 
displayed a set of Cartwright's most white and 
even teeth to peculiar advantage beneath the 
black mustache, " turned my knowledge to 
some account." 

" It Ib to be hoped that Nichols will not fol- 
low your example, and treat her little ladyship 
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to a second edition of le gar^on volage," said 
Neville. 

"No, no;" responded Lord Lancaster, with 
a peculiar intonation of mingled scorn and 
carelessness; " the game is now an even one — 
he stakes his gold against her genealogy, and 

the exchange is fair enough: — in my case 

but enough of this — I am no coxcomb." 

" I should as soon suspect your lordship of 
being a rouk," calmly remarked Lovell. 

A suppressed laugh followed. 

"Eh? what?" asked Lord Lancaster lan- 
guidly, as he raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked round him; "ha! very good, vei7 
good; — upon my soul, Lovell, you're devilish 
droll — you'll never subside — never." And 
with this assurance the speaker himself sub- 
sided once more, and fell back upon his 
cushiona, 

" What broke off your affair with Lady 
Clara?" asked Neville abruptly. Every one 
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appeared Btavtled by the question, save the 
individual to whom it was addressed, and who 
Considered it as infinitely too insignificant a 
circumstance altogether, to be worthy of the 
slightest emotion of anger, or the most shallow 
attempt at secrecy. 

" A prettier face and a more convenient 
compact;" was the unconcerned reply. "I 
put Lady Clara, with a bad temper and a spe- 
cial licence, into the scale against Mademoi- 
selle Constance, a pretty ancle, and a gauze 
petticoat; and her ladyship kicked the beam. 
It was an every-day adventure; and I had 
quite forgotten both the parties concerned in 
a twelvemonth." 

" The Post is unusually eloquent on the 
subject of this marriage;" said Lovell after the 
silence of a moment,—" it has really to-day 
outdone its unapproachable self: — Lady Clara 
is ' interesting and accomplished,' the earl is a 
' distinguished statesman,' Ashhurnham is a 
'high-spirited young nobleman,' and even poor 
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gossipping Lady Blacksley, who has talked 
discord into a score of families in her time, 
with the kindest intentions in the world, is 
' amiable and popular,' — it is immeasurably 
beyond a jest." 

" And what learn you by the precious para- 
graph ?" asked Mowbrey, 

" Every thing that ia interesting; the ac- 
count of Lady Clara's trousseau might serve 
as an advertisement of Maradin and Victo- 
rine's respective sbew-rooms ; and the enume- 
ration of Mr. Nichols' plate would induce one 
to believe that it was an inventory of the 
' stock in trade,' (I believe that ia the term) 
of his lamented uncle, 1 should think that 
George Robins, that prince of puffers, must 
have been fee'd to write the paragraph, — one 
would imagine that all their possessions were 
about to come into the market," 

" Probably some of them will before longj" 
said Neville. 

" Very possibly," murmured Lord Lancas- ^^ 
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ter, petting his mustache. " Heavens! how 
barbarous — how English! — his lordship had 
no stronger term by which to convey his con- 
tempt. 

" By the godat yonder goes Nichols him- 
self;" said the young guardsman: "what a 
roan that is! there is not its match in town, — 
I should like to buy it from him." 

" Offer him an introduction to your grand- 
father the duke, and he'll let you have it a 
bargain;" said Lovell with a light laugh; 
" take him to her grace's opera-box on a 
thronged night, (if such a thing should ever 
occur again) and he'll make you a present of 
it." 

Neville shrugged his shoulders: " They 
n would never forgive me — what action it has! — 

h Oh! he has gone into Sams's,^ — ^the bella cara 

H doubtlessly wishes an illustrated copy of the 

^1 " Pleasures of Memory." 

^P " The ' Pleasures of Possession' would be 
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Lancaster's account she has little dehght to 
look back upon." 

" I believe she thought she was sure of rae;" 
yawned his lordship — " too sure, — but, on my 
honor she deceived herself, I could never 
have married her: they eay that the plantain 
changes its bark eveiy year; and I, on the 
same principle, change my fancy as often. — 
Marry? oh, no! — there are two things which 
never wear out, — a wife and a chancery 
suit." 

" Lord Somerville has played his cards well 
to catch so golden a gudgeon for her pass^e 
ladyship, after all," said Mowbrey. 

" Lord Somerville deserves no credit in the 
business," retorted Neville; "I will tell you 
how the aftair was managed : Lady Blacksley 
got introduced, she introduced her niece, 
then she gave the man a dinner, and placed 
Lady Clara beside him at table ; then they 
had pic-nic breakfasts at her villa at Twicken- 
ham, and sailing parties in her barge on the 
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river, and in her miderness, and petit soupers 
in her hoiidoir"- 

" Just the way they managed me!" mur- 
mured Lord Lancaster. 

" And to crown all," pursued Neville, " they 
were at last self-invited to Nichols' picture- 
gallery ; a notahle scene, by the way, for flir- 
tadon, amid the ' sublime and beautiful !' And 
we all know that tlie little countess is slightly 
deaf 

" Et puis ?" interposed his lordship. 

" Et puis ;" said Neville laughing, " at 
the villa Lady Clara sported sentiment, and 
lived upon rose-leaves, and Mr. Nichols 
dreamt of the etheriality of the haute no- 
blesse ; and at Mr. Nichols's mansion she took 
pine, and imbibed punch a la romaine, and 
the citizen pondered over the extreme conde- 
scension of an earl's daughter who could eat 
in the house of a silversmith's nephew, and 
smile upon the possessor of thirty thousand a 
year: the aunt was at his elbow; and we 
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know the efdciency of old maids and widows 
in promoting a match." 

" Wood, pointed with sulphur!" said Lo- 
vell quietly. 

" And so the aunt got up the farce, eh ?" 
asked Mowbrey. 

" Farce?" echoed Neville, " more like a 
tragedy in five acta : no man can rationally 
look on marriage aa lucis spes certa serence, 
and least of all Joseph Nichols." 

And thus the light-hearted and the idle 
speculated, and sneered ; while Lady Clara 
Ashburnham and her plebeian lover, each en- 
veloped in their own visions, believed them- 
selves to be envied and prone'd over one third 
of London ; and who could desire to be even 
mentioned by the remaining two-thirds of the 
population? Not surely the elite of high 
birth and high fortune. Thus the laugh and the 
jibe passed on more rapidly than the ejacula- 
tions of admiration and jealousy which haunted 
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the dreams of the betrothed; and the busy 
tongues of their hundred and one friends were 
still loud with the theme, when the Kight 

Reverend Father in God, the Bishop of 

and a special licence, bestowed on Mr. Nichols 
the fair hand of Lady Clara Ashbumham; 
and on the daughter of the Earl of Somerville 
the worldly possessions of the nephew of Mr. 
Roberts. 

Lady Blacksley had been a perfect embody- 
ment of quicksilver during the whole proceed- 
ings; she bad suggested the settlements, 
cavilled at the clauses, hinted at an arrange- 
ment in case of separation ; and finally, al- 
though not to the extent she wished, carried 
all her points. 

Mr. Nichols had been generous, even pro- 
mise: Lady Clara had been gracious and 
gentle^ the earl satisfied and sententious; 
and the whole household divided between 
their satisfaction at the iiberahty of the bride- 
groom, and joy at the transplantation of the 
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bride. The consumption of white ribbon and 
congratulations, of champagne and compli- 
ment, was immense : and finally the travelling 
carriage of Mr. Nichols drawn by four high- 
bred bays, swept irom the door of Lord 
Somerville, followed by a britscha tenanted by 
IVIademoiselle Imogine, and Monsieur Par- 
fatt, the officiating priest and priestess of the 
toilette to the newly married pair. 

For the £rst time Lady Clara had leisure to 
thuik, as the bricks and mortar of the levia- 
than of cities began to yield to the green and 
sunny meadows of the suburbs; for the first 
time her lip quivered beneath its blonde, and 
a dark cloud gathered upon her brow. The 
deed was done! The vision of her fresh 
and glowing youth rose broad and palpable to 
her mental view: she remembered the high 
aspirations, the ambitious hopes of her girl- 
hood; she thought of him whom she had 
loved as woman loves but once ; she recalled 
the days, when even duped as she had finally 
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been by Lord Lancaster, she had nevertheless 
revelled in the belief of his affection, the af- 
fection of a man, her equal in birth and breed- 
ing; and she started with a very anti-bridish 
expression of countenance to answer the kind 
pressure of her bridegroom's hand, and the 
tender tone of his voice, which aroused her 
from her reverie. It was an unfortunate mo- 
ment for such cogitations, and poor Mr. Ni- 
chols met not altogether with the response 
which he had anticipated ; the words of his 
fair bride fell coldly and charily from her lips, 
and she withdrew the hand that be had taken, 
to arrange a rebel ringlet. Her eyes turned 
not on him ; she was contemplating the hedge- 
rows as they flew past them ; and when she 
did utter a sentence, it was with a pretty smile 
of scorn which developed the earl's daughter 
in all her aristocracy of feehng to the astonished 
citizen. She talked of the worthlessness of 
wealth without taste ; of the barbarism of splen- 
dour without judgment ; of the free-masonry 
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of high-birth, and the degeoeracy of the 
" people ;" mystified him with esclusiTe hints, 
and exclusive habits, and finally convinced 
him that it is very possible for a man to be ex- 
ceedingly ill at ease even on the day of his 
marriage with bis bride beside him. 

Slill Joseph Nichols truBted that this some- 
what ill-timed waywardness might be the mere 
pretty prerogative of a spoiled mistress, sud- 
denly transformed into an idolized wife; bow 
could he think otherwise ? Had she not as- 
sured him a thousand times that she loved him 
for himself? The recollection brightened hia 
spirit at once, and he raised his eyes again 
from his boot to his bride, and busied himself 
with the arrangement of her ermine-bordered 
mantle. But be did even this ill, for Lady 
Clara was in no mood to be pleased ; she felt 
deeply, bitterly, now that she at length suf- 
fered lierself to think, that she had lost caste 
by this ill-assorted marriage : she received the 
attentions of her bridegroom as the merely 
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anxious services of an inferior being; and if 
one stray feeling of complacency yet found a 
place in her bosom, it was when she remem- 
bered Lady Blacks ley's uncompromising stand 
for a liberal separate maintenance ; the first 
kind tone which she had addressed to Nichols 
was when she announced her intention of pre- 
vailing on her " dear aunt" to be her frequent 
guest. 

Charmed with the softening accents, the 
bridegroom reiterated the hope that the coun- 
tess would indeed be much, very much with his 
dear CUra : ere he had ceased speaking, a fresh 
recollection had sprung up in the mind of the 
lady, and all was again gloom. 

And thus they travelled on, emulating a day 
in early spring, cloudy and chill, with now and 
then a burst of brighter weather, giving a mo- 
mentary promise of sunshine, and vanishing 
vith the hope which it had created. The 
journey ended; they passed the gates of an 
extensive and well-kept park: there was the 

P ^ 



ringing of bells, and the cheering of tenantry; 
and the lady bent forward graciously, and 
smiled : they swept along among oaks and 
elms, venerable in their beauty, and tull syca- 
mores whose summits bowed with the breeze, as 
though in homage to their new mistress; under 
the massy shadow of groupes of chesnut-trees, 
whose white and scattered blossoms formed a 
showy carpet beneath the swift feet of the 
horses, and beside clusters of that most grace- 
ful of all trees, the lovely weeping birch, with 
its dark, slight, elastic boughs, and bright 
green leaves. The nimble deer fled before 
them into the dim and distant glades; and the 
startled water-fowl skimmed with wild cries 
over the bosom of the lake, which lay out- 
stretched beneath the sunshine in beautiful 
repose, hearing upon its placid breast a thou- 
sand little fairy islands of the beautiful lotus. 
The turrets and towers of the mansion rose 
vast and dark in the distance, nestled amid 
antique trees. All was in unison: no trace of 
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the parvenu was there; and even the lip of 
Lady Clara relaxed from its chilling sneer. 
At length they reached the portal, and when 
Nichols lifted his patrician bride from the car- 
riage, she stood among a crowd of menials in 
gorgeous liveries, where every eye was turned 
on her in homage. The vanity of Lady Clara 
was satisfied; she was a queen among her 
slaves! She indulged in a thousand graceful 
little whims, but they were all gentle and in- 
teresting; and when Nichols pressed her to 
his heart, and welcomed her to her home, if 
she slightly shrank from his embrace, it was 
so slightly that no lover would have chidden 
the recoil, or misdoubted its motive. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Turn we again from the house of feasting to 
the house of mourning: it is but an epitome of 
our social usances. Truly each day, did we 
know, or knowing, could we comprehend its 
history, might fiimish us with more extraordi- 
nary, and romantic, and varied events, than all 
the brains of all the novelists in Europe ever 
engendered — than all the vivid fancies of the 
Arabian story tellers ever combined. I have 
often thought as I traversed a street of the 
metropolis, how much of joy and of sorrow, of 
anxiety and of despair, I stood among; how 
every passer-by varied in his disposition, in his 
feelings, and his pursuits, from those other 
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atoms of humanity who elbowed him aside^~ 
clear their own path. I have watched the 
lined brow, teeming with thought, of the 
short, thick-set, heavy-limbed, but keen-eyed 
trader, and my thoughts have travelled at once 
over land and sea, and I have pictured to my- 
self the individual interest of this one man on 
the deep waters, and amid the wild woods and 
lakes of the new world; I have seen him make 
way for the proud and perfumed tool of fa- 
shion, and my reflections have at once re- 
turned to home, and luxury, and folly. The 
rapid and dazzling equipages of the rich have 
flashed past me, ^ — -what a little world of 
wretchedness does not London every day pour 
forth in those brilliant vehicles! It is easy to 
cheat the eye of the worldling with forced 
smiles and tinsel elegance, but the heart — the 
heart is not so lightly duped ; be it shrouded 
in satin, or covered with rags, it will be heard, 
and that audibly. World within world! the 
coaches laden alike within and without, bound 
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for distant cities, whirl almost recklessly along, 
and who shall say by what feelings, and hopes, 
and anxieties, they are freighted ? Whether 
they bear those thoughtful and wearied travel- 
lers to the arms of their beloved ones, or to an 
endless and heart-sickening exile! The idle 
loiterer, the subtle man of law, the physician 
busy on his errand of lifo or death, the bank- 
nipt merchant, the thriving trader, the study- 
worn philosopher, the careless comedian, the 
sable-clad divine; what tales could not these 
tell of one day of their existence! 

Look we to the clustered and clinging 
houses: — at one door stand the mutes, with 
their white bands and staves — death has been 
there — not wreathing his long fingers in the 
grey and scattered haira of age, but in the 
bright and flowing tresses of youth. Pass 
your eye along, and what see you at yonder 
open portal? A crowd of liveried and loung- 
ing servants with bridal favors at their breasts. 
What hear you through the unclosed case- 
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ments? Music, light joyous music, such as 
the spirit loves in an hour of happiness; and 
at intervals a peal of thoughtless laughter: — 
but a few houses separate the mourners from 
those who are feasting, — the same sky is over 
them, the same breeze cools them, the same 
grave is yawning for them. Cross to the op- 
posite pavement; there is another thronging 
of the passers-by about a door-way, — the men 
of law are there, — the debtor's house is filled 
with unwelcome and unbidden guests; rude 
hands are upon the household gods of the 
ruined man; all the necessaries, all the little 
elegancies of life are torn from him — all, all! 
the world has gone hardly with him; he has 
trusted too much to its forbearance, and he 
must pay the price of that trust; he has ex- 
changed his home for a prison; his home! his 
wife and his little ones have no shelter save in 
their God; or that fearful alternative which 
bids them share with the idle and the vicious, 
that questionable boon, the shelter of a work- 
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house— the provisioD of their parish. Hark! 
there is a shriek— they are puttiog her forth 
— and across, from the opposite paveroeDt, 
come the sounds of mu^^ic, and laughter, and 
merritneot. And this is the work of one day t 
these are the events crowded into twelve short 
hours.' Hurry on, for the reflection is mad- 
dening, — step aside, or you wilt disturh the 
gravity, and perhaps provoke the wrath of the 
quaintly -attired marmozet of this wandering 
Savoyard, whose bright black eyes, and good- 
humoured smile, fortunately for him, suffice to 
counteract the etTect of his villanous barrel- 
organ, whose tones grate in the teeth like 
sand. And now throw some pence to this 
coarse and kilted Bavarian gul, whose " buy a 
broom," despite her ungainly and unpromising 
appearance, dances into your ears in sounds 
as musical as though they issued from the 
parted lips of a sylph, while she twirb her 
tiny ware Hghtly before your eyes with a skill 
which compensates for its absurdity. Yonder 
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agfun is Funcb, the king of mirth and miscliief^ 
who never fails to attract a crowd around him; 
the cracked drum, and shrill pandean pipes 
which form his hand, act like magic on the 
ears of the idlers ; while his jokes, nnhke those 
of his superiors, appear to partake of the na- 
ture of wine, and to be the better relished for 
their antiquity: — listen! how heartily the laugh 
peals out — every broken head which he makes 
is received with a chorus of merriment; and 
the light sounds of childish glee are blended 
with the hoarser tones of hearty manly enjoy- 
ment. II Signor Punchinello is the true king 
of the people; he never loses his popularity. 
Do you hear in the distance the short, quick, 
duplicate knock of the postman? What tides 
of feeling may be turned by his visit! An- 
other world of hopcj and sorrow, and specula- 
tion may grow out of his diurnal progress. 
And all this in a day— even in an hour! 

Whether these reflections, or such as these, 
crossed the mind of Frank Harcourt as he 



drove to Bakev Street, were a problem diffi- 
cult of solution. One thing however is cer- 
tain, namely, that he detested all weeds and 
wailing almost as much as he did a. long bill, 
or an ill-cut coat; and that he resolved to 
replace the widow's present ruminations on 
death and legacies by brighter visions if he 
really possessed the influence which he flat- 
tered himself was now his. Mrs. Wilkins was 
alone; and, as he had anticipated, to use the 
words of Haynes Bayly, 

" She received him when he came 
With a, welcome warm as ever." 

In short, Frank with his fashion and his flat- 
tery had become necessary to the widow, and 
he knew it ; her money had become necessary 
to him, and she knew it not; and accordingly 
she never suspected for an instant that her 
valued friend Mr. Harcoiirt laughed at her in 
his sleeve for an old fool, and fairly wished her 
in her grave, and her money in his own 
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pocket. Miss Parsons indeed suspected ao, 
but she did not mention it ! 

When HarcDurt bad a point to carry, his 
was not eloquence questo entra per un orec- 
chio e esce dall' altro, and he had not been 
half-an-hour in the drawing-room of Mrs. Wil- 
kins before she talked less of her nephew 
Wiltins, and more of his particular friend 
Prince somebody whose name she could not 
pronounce; then they digressed to names in 
general, and the widow declared that all fo- 
reign names were odious ; terrible to spell, 
and impossible to pronounce } and Frank Ten- 
tured to remark on the misfortune of an ami- 
able person of refined mind being compelled 
to answer to a plebeian and disagreeable name, 
perfectly unsuited to themselves: — the first 
arrow fell short of the mark: the widow was 
terribly obtuse : she even cited a score of 
Hobbs'a, and Dobbs's, and Browns, and 
Greens, but uttered not the (Frank thought) 
infinitely worse, Wilkins ! 
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" Your name is very pretty ;" said the wi- 
dow : " Harcourt — quite a name for a novel." 

" And yet after all ;" remarked Frant, look- 
ing sad and sentimental : " what's in a name !" 

" Very true :" said Mrs. WiUdns. " My two 
dear sisters who are dead and gone, married 
men with shocking names, but they were both 
aldermen of the City of London, and one of 
them was lord mayor." 

Poor Frank! the thought was horror to him 
— aldermen and lord mayors I and the widow 
talked of it as matter of gratiiied ambition, 
and family aggrandizement^ — his widow ! He 
could have beat her : but he only smiled, and 
elevated his eye-brows. He tried again. 

" Harcourt is pretty, certainly — aristocratic, 
euphonius — it tells well in society — it gives 

conseque iice" 

" It is certainly prettier than Wilkins ;" ac- 
quiesced the widow. 

I have struck the target, thought Frank : 1 



»ill try again. 
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" I have often been aurprised that you, my 
kiotl friend, ever consented to bear such a 
name — I can scarcely recognize you by it." 

" It is frightful: I really think it is;" said 
the widow thoughtfully. 

Hit in the bull's-eye ! mused the mental 
Toxopholite: and he changed the subject. 
He spoke of the marriage of Nichols; de- 
tailed the dress of the bride, and the qua- 
lity of the breakfast; enumerated the bridal 
guests, and criticised the bride-mai4s. Mrs. 
"Wilkins was in ecstacies. 

" It is strange what a feeling of isolation 
crept over me as I sat beside the Countess 
of Blacksley, and assisted her ladyship in 
serving some potted game ;" he continued : 
"I looked at my friend Nichols, and although 
during the whole period of our acquaintance 
I had never envied him his wealth, yet yes- 
terday I envied him a companion — a wife, in 
short — who was to be the sharer and the 
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solace of his days j — I looked at him until I 
felt alone in the world." 

The widow sighed audibly, but continued 
silent. 

" Surely all other happiness must fade be- 
fore wedded happiness I" continued Frank, 
with the velocity and violence of a high-pres- 
sure steam engine; "all ties must be weak 
and poor indeed, compared with the mar- 
riage-tie ; to have every thought, every hope, 
every anticipation, in common with the dear 
one whom you have chosen from amid a world; 
to have, in short, but one spirit and one heart 
— to be every thing to each other. Was it not 
enough to sadden me, when I remembered as 
I looked upon my friend, that I might never 
share the feelings which were his, as he sat 
there beside his bride ?" 

" Amiable young man 1" ejaculated the wi- 
dow half audibly. 

" And 1 feel that 1 could love so intensely, 
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■ SO entirely ;" pursued Frank, who felt that the 
moment was critical, "that a thousand springa 
of affection are locked up within mj breast, 
which require only to be allowed to well forth, 
to absorb my whole being:— the consciousness 
withers me !" 

" My dear young friend !" said the widow 
emphatically, as she laid her hand on his. 

" Do not speak to me thus" — exclaimed 
Frank, affecting to start from his seat, while 
she gently held him back ; " I cannot bear it — 
at least not now." 

" Tell me, Harcourt;" said the widow; " is 
the bride very beautiful?" 

" Far, very far from beautiful;" responded 
the young barrister; " Nichols loved her for 
her — for her amiable disposition, her refined 
mind, her feminine ideas — for herself." 

" Mr. Nichols is a wise man:" said Mrs. 
Wilkins almost aententiously : " the young 
men of the present day are too apt to select 
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their wives as I should choose a boAquet^ by 
its beauty." 

" Say rather, the fools of the day, my dear 
madam;" interposed Frank; " Heaven forbid 
that such extravagance should be general." 

" You are too generous to see the world as 
I see it, my dear Frank ;" replied the widow. 
My dear Frank! — could he believe his ears? 
Mrs. Wilkins smiled, and continued : " Mr. 
Nichols is a wise man, and he will benefit by 
his wisdom; he had no occasion to sacrifice 
anything to fortune, and of his own accord he 
has resolved not to sacrifice anything to mere 
exterior; he has married from affection and 
regard, and depend upon it, he and Lady 
Clara will be models of happy matrimony." 

What would not Frank have given to in- 
dulge in a hearty laugh ! the widow had never 
calculated on the force of ambition — no, al- 
though she had called a lord mayor her bro- 
ther! She forgot that Lady Clara was an 
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earl's daughter; she forgot all, in short, ex- 
cept herself; for the flourish of sentiment in 
which her companion had indulged, with its 
accompaniments of sighs and glanceSf bad 
caused a strange sensation about the region 
of her heart. 

"Youth and beauty;" pursued Mrs. Wii- 
kins: " those are the gilded nets whidi en- 
tangle the fluttering followers of fashion;" the 
old lady had waxed unusually eloquent ; " they 
look not beyond, and forget that a few years 
will effectually destroy the one, and a fit of 
the small-pox may as totally obliterate all 
traces of the other." 

" I confess,"- said Harcourt, " that to me 
there has always appeared to he great folly in 
the care with which ladies usuaUy conceal 
their real age, and the tact wilh which they 
contrive to mislead our sex on that point ; for, 
surely there is a greater glory in hearing it 
remarked that Mrs. or Miss So and So weart 
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time in check, and that his ravages are more 
than usually imperceptible," 

" A most sensible remark ;" said the widow ; 
" and well worthy of one who is in most things 
superior to his years: were such an opinion 
general, then indeed society would be eeta- 
hlished on a more rational and respectable 
footing than it is." 

Rational and respectable society! How the 
phrase savoured of " the bar," The widow was 
getting prosy; and Frank felt thsit his arrows 
were beginning once more to fly wide of the 
mark. He rallied. 

" What signifies it that we have spent a. 
score of years more or less in the world, do 
we thereby lose the attributes which won for 
us in our earlier youth the aSections of those 
whose good opinion we value ? Are our hearts 
to be ruled by time, and chilled by dates ? 
Are we not to continue free agentsi ? Am J to 
look on you — even you, my best friend, with 
less affection, with less regard now, at this 
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moment, than I should have done ten yeara 
ago, because you are by those ten years my 
superior in wisdom and in experience? Am 
I to be the less pitied under your anger to-day 
than I should have been then, when I venture 
to tell you what I have kept for so long a 
period locked up within ray own bosom — im- 
prisoned among the fastnesses of my own heart 
— when I venture to tell you;" and Frank 
threw himself at lier feet ; " that I love 
you !" 

It was the action of an instant, and tiar- 
court absolutely panted for breath when he 
remembered that his future fortunes hinged 
upon the next five minutes, and felt that did 
he obtain his deserts, he should be kicked out 
of the house. Suffice it, that he was not; but 
after a few short and hurried sentences on 
each side, as he was about to rise from bis 
knees. Miss Parsons entered the room ; it was 
too late for him to regain his chair; her eye, 
dilated far beyond its usual circumference. 
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rested full upon him^ and she stood motionless 
at the door. 

" I really cannot find this truant reel of cot- 
ton^ my dear madam;" said Frank with the 
most composed and unabashable impudence^ 
as he affected to search the carpet very care- 
fully ; " but leave your work for to-day> and 
to-morrow I will bring you a supply from 
Wilks's." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



What a strange thing is marriage ! How it 
loosens all the links of kindred, to rivet the 
one fetter, which once forged, death only, or — 
where character and money are alike objects 
of indifference — divorce^ can ever disunite. 
The bride quits the home of her father, and 
the arms of her mother, for those of a com- 
parative stranger: aU her early habits, her 
early associations, are overthrown at once — 
she becomes as it were a new being: her 
hopes, her duties, and her pursuits, are 
changed as if by enchantment — she stands in 
a new world. - 

Nothing could be more lovely than the scene 
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which met the eye of Lady Clara Nichols from 
the window of her dressing-room, hghted up 
as every object then was by a bright noonday 
sun ; immediately beneath her, a flower-garden 
of excelling beauty threw up a delicious per- 
fume, and glittered beneath the sunbeams in ten 
thousand glowing tints; while in the distance 
the short velvet grass of the finely-undulating 
park spread away in beautiful patches of hght 
and shade, as the noble clusters of timber 
tlirew back the sunshine, or the open stretches 
of turf basked in its genial warmth ; groupes 
of deer couched under the tall trees, and the 
graceful fawna frolicked beneath the branches, 
or fled in mimic fear, only to return with a 
light speed which seemed to outstrip the wind. 
The voice of the blackbird was loud amid 
the boughs; and the regal peacock led forth 
hia mates, with his gemmed feathers glistening 
gorgeously in the sunshine. But it was to the 
lake that the eye of Lady Clara turned, and 
on which it rested the moat complacently — 
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how could it be otherwise ? Riding on the 
bright wave, like some fairy bark eummoned 
there by the wand of an enchanter, she dis- 
covered the most ethereal-looking vessel which 
ever bore the form of beauty over the waters: 
its sails were of azure silk, looped with dowers; 
sod near it rode another boat iilled with mu- 
sicians, whose distant melody came sweetly and 
almost sadly to her ear. She could not but 
confess to herself that Nichols deserved to be 
loved better than he was — she could not but 
feel that a once lightly-expressed wish, uttered 
in the idleness of a moment of pleasure, had 
been treasured, and was now gratified. She 
was about to turn from the window, when she 
was arrested by an exclamation from Made- 
moiselle Imogine ; who, marvelling what could 
have withdrawn the attention of her lady from 
la robe du monde la mieux organis^e, had 
just taken a peep over her shoulder to acquaint 
herself with the interesting fact, 

" Ah ! que c'est charmant ! que c'est deh- 
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cieux! ah, miladi, que milor — pardonnez ; — que 
Monsieur NicoUes a des id6es celestes! mais 
c'est magnifique ! ce vaisseau blanc-dor6, et 
ces voiles de bleu celeste, bandies de roses — 
la jolie chose ! m^me faire naufrage d'un tel 
vaisseau seroit jouissance — qu'il m^rite d'avoir, 
miladi pour epouse, ce Monsieur-la! — " 

Lady Clara scarcely agreed with her : never- 
theless the fairy bark was beautiful and well- 
fancied : and without going to the length of 
Mademoiselle's admiration, which could find 
enjoyment even in being wrecked in such a 
vessel, she felt that there would be pleasure 
and novelty in finding herself on board of it ; 
and accordingly she hastened her toilette, and 
having thrown a Cachemire over " the best 
organized dress in the world," she left her 
apartment. 

Nichols was ingenious in similar little ele- 
gant conceits : and Lady Clara was forced to 
confess to herself, that ostentation had no part 
in his profusion, for she alone witnessed, and 
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shared them : yet no expence was spared, no 
trouble or difficulty was considered ; every day 
produced its novelty and its enjoyment ; and 
Lady Clara even began to doubt whether high- 
birth, with all its privileges and immunities, 
could have been more prolific of positive de- 
lights ; but then, she conceded this point in 
the solitude of a well-appointed country place, 
in the first weeks of her marriage, ere for 
Nichols himself the gilt of delusion was yet 
worn away from the gingerbread of novelty : 
while he yet remembered that he had won an 
earl's daughter to his hearth and home, and 
had not suffered from the contact of high- 
born and exacting society; and while she was 
Btill unwearied by the splendour of which she 
had become the mistress. No shade of the 
roturier was visible to shock her refined and 
tenacious tastes : even Mademoiselle Imogine, 
the most exclusive of soubrettes, had no cause 
of complaint ; she was lodged en ange, and 
Monsieur Parfait was the best bred a 
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the best paid of valets i all was couleur de 
rose with the pretty and fantastic waiting-maid, 
accabl^e as she had been at the marriage bour- 
geois of her lady, " un homnie du peuple — 
uiarchand meme," as she had contemptuously 
phrased it a few months previously ; now, as 
she confessed to Monsieur Parfait, while sip- 
ping their maresquino in a garden parlour, 
" Miladi s'^toit tres bien m^nag^e, car elle 
n'etoit plus si jeune — et pour beaut^!" and the 
little bright-eyed souhrette smoothed down her 
pink silk apron, and shook back her ringlets ; 
" il ne valoit pas la peine d'en parler!" A 
fact in which the polished and perfumed valet 
tacitly acquiesced. 

Strange inconsistency of human nature, that 
we are for ever sighing for some apparently un- 
attainable object, and neglecting to appreciate 
the enjoyments which we actually possess! 
For ever on the qui vive of hope and anticipa- 
tion, deadening by the irritation of faulastic 
and futile desires, the positive good which n 
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oursy and which is so well worthy of welcome. 
Are we haughty in station^ we pant for wealth; 
for the very elevation of our position entails ^ 
thousand factitious necessities which gall us 
by their pertinacity, and sting us by their ex- 
istence. Are we wealthy, we sigh to " gild 
the refined gold" by some less negative dig- 
nity ; we long to be enrolled among the mighty 
ones of the land, and our diamonds are dimmed 
by the consciousness that the brow which 
bears them is ignoble. We pride ourselves on 
our mental attributes: and. yet what is the 
game of life ? — like idle urchins inflating soap 
bubbles, we are individually discontented if 
our neighbour sends a larger bubble than our 
own on its aerial voyage, though we know that 
each will burst and vanish in its turn, the one 
as contemptible and worthless as the other. 

To the world's eye Nichols and his bride 
possessed every attribute of happiness ; he 
had bought connexion with his gold: she had 
purchased wealth with her title; and yet nei- 
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toer was satisfied — like children who grasping 
a glow-worm, weep to discover that the insect 
they have clutched is both ugly and insignifi- 
cant, they already began to feel that prospect 
had proved more delicious than possession. 
Strange clouds flitted over the brow of the 
gentleman, and the lip of the lady resumed 
its cold and scornful expression. Be it not 
supposed however, that this change was the 
work of an hour; gradually, but surely, the 
conviction came, that disappointment lurked 
amid the roses of success ; that there was a 
void yet unfilled ; a yearning yet unsatisfied. 
Nichols might have filled up the heart-chasm 
with a peerage ; but Lady Clara had lost 
caste; for her there was no remedy. Splen- 
dour and affluence encompassed them : the 
right honorable relatives of the bride found 
all their brightest anticipations amply real- 
ized; the earl smiled patronage and encou- 
ragement on his Eon-in-law when he paid his 
first visit to Park; and Lord Ashburn- 
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ham borrowed his horses to lame in the 
hunting-field, and to display in the ring; 
while Nichols, delighted with the kind con- 
sideration of his noble connexions, repaid 
them every attention with coin as sterling as 
they could wish. 

It is a pitiable reflection, that the aristo- 
cracy should ever be reduced to the necessity 
of pandering to the ambition of the herd ! 
That the peer should be condemned to be 
civil to the plebeian, because his coronet re- 
quires regilding, and he possesses not where- 
withal to renew the lustre of the toy ! If no- 
bility necessarily entailed wealth, how much 
more lordly would be the mighty ones of 
the land ! Now, alas ! they are jostled on 
the trottoir, and elbowed in the crowd, even 
like their fellow-men — they are considered as 
mere mortals, and treated accordingly. This 
is surely not as it should be ? however, so 
it is, and so Joseph Nichols found it; ay, 
so very a mortal did his titled fdther-in-law 
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prove, that he borrowed his money, and 
made use of him like a commoner. For a 
time this was delightful; to have his name 
coupled with that of the Earl of Somer- 
ville was a sufficient recompense for any lit- 
tle effort or temporary inconvenience which 
might accrue to the bridegroom ; but after 
awhile the gilding wore away from the fret- 
work of his vanity, and he began to feel 
that the importunities of even a peer of the 
realm may be at times inconvenient and un- 
reasonable : Nichols made this very imperti- 
nent discovery just at the termination of his 
** honeymoon ;" when after a silent, and, on 
the part of his bride, sulky breakfast, he 
was affectionately requested to settle a gam- 
bling debt for Lord Ashbumham, in order 
that the affair should not transpire beyond 
"the family!" It is somewhat unreasonable 
to expect a man to pay five hundred per 
cent, even for being son-in-law to an earl. 
Nichols had a horror of coal-mines ; in fact, 
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like a bitten man, be dreaded a mad dog, 
and detested all mention of commerce, but 
be could not in common courtesy reiiise to 
advance a few thousands on the speculation 
of Lord Somerville, — be had no passion for 
gaming, but be would not incur the risk of 
being voted miserly or unsociable by the vola- 
tile Aahburnham; and if be paid somewhat 
dearly for bis initiation into the mysteries of 
bigb play, surely it was pleasant to reflect 
that the money remained, to use the phrase 
of tbe earl, " so fortunately in the family," 
when he saw it transferred from his own 
pocket to that of his bride's brother ! He 
was naturally of domestic habits, and an af- 
fectionate disposition; and if he found that 
his home was deserted for watering places, 
and assemblies; and his endearments repaid 
by coldness and contempt, it was neverthe- 
less very consolatory to reflect, that his com- 
fort was destroyed, and bis afiection slighted 
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aside from the common highway of plebeian 
existence, and if the path which he had 
chosen was somewhat thorny, still he could 
not reasonably anticipate that circumstances 
would be totus teres at que rotundus, and 
that there would be no one cloud on the 
horizon of his success. 

His town house, his equipages, and his stud 
were all complete of their kind ; he had every 
thing which he could desire, except that in- 
£gnificant item in the sum total of human 
existence termed — happiness! Every where 
he met with consideration and respect, save 
in his own house; by every one he was re- 
ceived with kindness, and listened to with 
attention, save by his patrician bride; but 
ahe had no interest in striving to gain the 
"good opinion of Mr. Nichols— she had mar- 
ried him ! She sneered at his sentiment, 
and yawned over his attentions: closeted her- 
self in her boildoir with Lady Blacksley, and 
suffered him to sit down at his spacious and 
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well-appointed table to a desolate and solitary 
dinner; talked, when they were together, of 
individuals to whom he was unknown, and re- 
fused to admit to her presence any of his 
former associates : there was however one ex- 
ception to this sweeping sentence of banish- 
ment, and that one was in favor of Frank 
Harcourt; the handsome, the heartless Frank 
Harcourt: the young barrister was ever wel- 
come, whether I^ady Clara were in the library 
with her lord, or in her bofldoir with the 
countess. He was her ladyship's human poodle; 
her fetcher and carrier of polite gossip and 
well-bred scandal: the best judge of a bonnet, 
and the best critic of a debutante, in the whole 
circle of her acquaintance ; volatile, weil-look- 
ing, and assiduous, with a dash of romance 
and sentiment quite refreshing : no wonder 
that he was such a favorite with Lady Clara 
Nichols. There waa also a delicious little mys- 
tery about Harcourt ; no one could tell how he 
contrived to live j yet contrive it he did, and 
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■A too luost expensively: little did any of his 
associates dream of the widow in Baker Street I 

The pubHc prints duly announced the arri- 
val of the new married couple in town ; coro- 
netted carriages stopped at their door for an 
instant to deposit the visiting tickets of their 
occupants: the brazen knocker echoed beneath 
the hand of liveried domestics ; and a fleet of 
gondola-like cabs glided mysteriously along 
defying identic cation, while the little Fliberd- 
gibbet grooms sprang from behind them to 
leave the " style and title" of their masters in 
the hands of the portly and pompous porter. 

Street was all alive with tlie vehicles of 

Lady Clara's visitors : some of her friends 
laughed, some sneered, and all speculateil on 
the opening career of the nouveau menage. 
Some wondered at the degeneracy of the lady's 
taste, but all were agreed on the deficiency of 
Mr. Nichols' judgment. He might have done 
so much better with his money! 

Meanwhile Lady Clara sat wrapped in her 





Cachemire in her morning room, surrounded 
by almost oriental luxury: breathing the sweet- 
est perfumes, and looking on the most gor- 
geous objects of taste, fashion, and vertii. 
Beside her was Mr, Frank Harcourt, near 
her was Lady Blacksley : and farther in the 
shadow of the apartment, half joining in the 
conversation, and half engaged with a Morning 
paper, lounged the host himself, the fortunate 
Joseph Nichols, the husband of Lady Clara. 

" And 80 things remain much as I left them?" 
Baid the bride ; " knaves and fools supplj' the 
population, and fashion and caprice rule the 
hour — heigho ! something novel would be im- 
payable." 

" Nay, Clara, you at least are unreasonable 
in the wish ;" observed the countess, as she 
withdrew a fine exotic from a vase, and placed 
it in her bosom: " you, who have supplied 
half London with a topic of conversation ; 
surely you should be satisfied for a time." 

" And are half London inclined to pity or 
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to blame, may I enquire V asked the lady in 
a tone of subdued scorn. 

" I should consider that there was slender 
foundation in your ladyship's case for either 
the one feeling or the other;" coldly remarked 
Nichols, without looking up. 

" Mr. Nichols always lo^cally refers effects 
to causes ;" said Lady Clara glancing at Har- 
court; "he will never understand that with 
certain portions of town society, very wonder- 
ful effects may be produced from very insigniB' 
cant causes ; — acorns produce oaks — but really 
talking to no purpose is a great fatigue." 

Something which sounded like a sigh caine 
from the farther extremity of the apartment, 
but no one appeared to remark it. 

" Pity it is," said Harcourt, " that while it 
is so delightful to listen to Lady Clara Nichols, 
she should be a sufferer from the exertion: 
talking well is certainly a great talent ; and 
your ladyship's family are peculiarly gifted in 
that way." 
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Lady Clara smiled, and so did the countesis, 
for Frank terminated his speech by a polite 
bow to the latter lady. 

" Papa certainly speaks well;" acquiesced 
the bride. Oh ! that Lady Clara could have 
persuaded the members of the Upper House 
of the fact; what fits of coughing, and pa- 
roxysms of yawning they would have been 
spared ! 

" Have you heard, Clara," said the countess, 
" that Mr. Lovell is about to marry an heiress? 
roturiere, I believe, but immensely rich ; — the 
affair is declared, among those who are in the 
secret, to be certain ; but as it is not yet made 
public, of course Lovell can draw back in the 
event of repentance anticipating matrimony." 

" And why should he repent ?" asked Lady 
Clara with a heightened colour ; " Lionel Lo- 
vell is a very sensible man — he knows well 
what he is about ; — with his connexions money 
was the only desideratum, and money of course 
he looked for." 
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" Surely money was not the ontt/ requisite ;" 
interposed Nichols; " Mr. Lovell is much to 
pity if he looked not beyond his bride's dowry 
for happiness. " 

"More coTiimon-place!" said Lady Clara 
contemptuously; " really, Mr, Nichols, you 
are infinitely too naif for London in the nine- 
teenth century^ — 1 could almost suspect you of 
believing that Lovell requires a grande passion 
to make a well-appointed establishment accept- 
able or desirable. No, no, Lionel Lovell ie 
above such child's play; he is a man of the 
world — un homme de convenances — born and 
bred a gentleman ; initiated into all the mys- 
teries of good society, and quite aware of the 
impossibility of retaining a prominent station 
in the world without that necessary concomi- 
tant — money. For what are we all panting, 
speculating, and, sighing ? — Money, still money. 
Trace ten thousand striking and astounding 
occurrences to their source, and you will find 
that they originated in the want of, or the de- 
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gire to poBsese, this one universal panacea for 
all evitfl. It is to obtain money that the high- 
born bend their haughty necks, and look down 
from their altitude ; for this that the merchant 
sends forth his ventures to distant countries ; 
for this — but pshaw ! I am becoming ora- 
torical." 

There was a pause at the termination of 
Lady Clara's harangue ; even Harcourt felt ill 
at ease ; and to break in upon a silence which 
was irksome, he rose to depart. The ladies 
bade him good morning with most encouraging 
emileS] and Nichols, as he wrung his hand, 
desired him thenceforward to consider that 
house as his own ; a request in which, for the 
first time, the wishes of Lady Clara were the 
echo of those of her husband. 

Frank had scarcely passed the portal when 
a smile rose to his lips: Nichols was fairly 
caught! caged! pecking the wires already! 
A modern writer says, that " there is some- 
thing very diverting in the miefortunes of our 
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friends."* — We most devoutly hope not; or 
the world is even less amiable than we have 
had occasion to believe; certain nevertheless 
it is^ that Frank, proud in the idea of his own 
superior sagacity, could not help thinking how 
very differently the widow would combine her 
phrases when she became Mrs. Harcourt. — 
" At all events" — so he concluded his reverie — 
*^ if I can keep the fair bride in good humour 
by a few honied sentences, I owe it to poor 
Nichols to do so : and as for my own cara, if 
she venture to talk treason, and hint at rebel- 
lion, I shall find a safe and quiet seclusion for 
her in the country, where she may preach ad 
libitum to Miss Parsons and the pugs !" 

* Rochefaucault had previously expressed the same 
sentiment, although somewhat modified : " Les malheurs 
de nos amis ne nous d^plaisent jamais." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



It is good for us sometimes to look on death, 
for the world is prone to drive such memories 
from our minds : we live amid scenes of busi- 
ness and pleasiu*e, wholly absorbed by each in 
turn : and if we at times give a thought to the 
future, it is too often engendered by the mere 
force of habit and association. The sight of 
death recals us at once to a sense of our mor- 
tality — we feel the nothingness of the gilded 
baubles which we are toiling to grasp — the 
conviction is forced upon us that we are ex- 
hausting our energies upon ephemera unworthy 
of a moment's consideration, and our spirit re- 
coils upon itself, and is humbled to the centre. 
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What a fearful mystery is death ! with its 
rigidity, its inanity, and its decay. What a 
subject of contemplation for the reflective — 
what a source of speculation to the enquiring 
— the omega of all earthly hopes, aspirations, 
and affections — the alpha of eternity ! To the 
Christian, death is the welcome portal of an- 
other world — to the unbeliever, it is but the 
harbinger of corruption, the commencement of 
oblivion, the messenger of destruction — the 
mingling of dust with dust. 

There is a fearful solemnity in the house of 
death: the closed windows, the muffled foot- 
falls, the whispered sentences, all the con- 
comitants of a sick room, augmented tenfold 
when their observance is no longer requisite ; 
when the shut eye, the deafened ear, and the 
departed spirit, are beyond the reach of hu- 
man interference: all thes^e things combine to 
throw over the image of dissolution a new and 
gratuitous gloom: we shudder and sicken at 
the very atmosphere of the house of mourning, 
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and a thousand thoughts and images of de- 
spondency and sadness crowd darkly across 
the fancy. 

The meeting between Agnes and Eustace 
was a melancholy one on the day which was to 
see the remains of Mrs. Sydenham consigned 
to the grave: both were in deep moummg, 
and each alike dreaded to speak on the subject 
which alone occupied their thoughts. 

Eustace followed in the train of death; hum- 
bly, and with a stricken heart ; and when he 
had seen the earth heaped upon the cofGn, 
he returned to soothe the afflicted mourner 
who was now dependent on him for aolace and 
support. 

Agnes received him with tears of gratitude 
and trust : Eustace thought that he had never 
seen her look more beautiful ; and as he stood 
in the narrow room with her hand in his, he 
felt that the task which yet remained for liirn 
to accomplish — that of seeking a new home for 
Agnes among strangers — would be the most 
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difficult of all. Yet that task must neverthe- 
less be fulfilled, and he resolved that even on 
the morrow he would deliver the fateful letter 
on which h^s future happiness must hinge. 

" But we will not talk of this to-night, 
Agnes;" he said, in reply to her tearful refer- 
ence to the unwelcome subject; " we will for- 
get that any uncertainty of your welfare exists; 
before we part I have many things to say to 
you, more indeed than it may interest you to 
hear: and yet, Agnes, short as has been our 
period of acquaintance, we have been known 
to each other, unlike the children of pleasure, 
in sorrow and in suffering; our feelings have 
outgrown time; friendship was enjoined be- 
tween us by one who can never again breathe 
her wishes to either of us, — and we are, we 
must be friends; there should not he a sha- 
dow of deception on the part of the one or the 
other, — on yours I feel, I know, that there is 
none; but on mine"-^^ 

Agnes raised her large dark eyes anxiously 
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to his^ pressed back the raven braids from her 
brow^ and sat with parted lips and beating 
heart awaiting the conclusion of his remark. 

" Fear me not nevertheless, Mifes Davenel;" 
he contmued somewhat proudly, as he ob- 
served her extreme emotion : '* I may have 
erred in judgment, but I have never failed in 
principle — I am poor, but I am proud, — that 
poverty and that pride have led me to seem 
other than I am, but have never taught me to 
blush at my identity." 

" I believe you from my soul ;" faltered 
Agnes. 

'^ You do me no more than justice, yet I 
thank you deeply;" said Eustace, as he pressed 
to his lips the small hand which she extended 
to him; '^ in all save in name I am that which 
you have ever thought me; but, Agnes, a lin- 
gering feeling of reverence for the name of my 
father, has prompted me to shun all chance of 
hearing it coupled with poverty — call me in 
future by the name of Smithson, — but think of 
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me, if indeed I may indulge so fond a hope^ 
by that of Eustace." 

** It already seems familiar to my fancy:" 
murmured Agnes. " Apd is this all? and yet 
to you I doubt not that it is enough^ to have 
seemed even for an hour that which you 
were not in truth. — Do you desire me to think 
of you? Alas, of whom or of what save of 
ffou, am I to think? She is gone whom I 
loved so tenderly; the world is to me a wilder- 
ness, and you are the one green spot on which 
my bewildered soul rests, and where alone it 
can linger without trembling. Yes, Mr. Eu- 
stace, — for I love to speak tp you as one who 
knows you better than does that fearful world 
— ^my thoughts will ever turn to you as to their 
home, let me dwell where I may." 

How could Eustace reply to such an avowal? 
Had he trusted himself with words, they must 
have been those of tenderness and passion; 
but he shrank from forcing at such a time upon 
the heart of Agnes, his own selfish wishes. 
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Her artlessiiess, het innocence, her utter reli- 
ance on him, were so many bonds serving to 
fetter every tone or took which might tend to 
disturb the growing calm of her spirit; and he 
felt moreover, that it were an insult to talk to 
her of love ere the grave had scarcely closed 
over her last relative. 

They conversed long together; and he told 
her of the home of his boyhood, and the vir- 
tues of his parents, while she sat with her soft 
eyes suiTused in tears, a silent listener: then he 
dwelt on his early struggles to exist, when he 
found himself a stranger and alone in the vast 
metropolis; and the large drops fell upon her 
cheek: he pursued the tale, and she listened 
eagerly as he spoke of the kind and gentle 
^rl who had first opened for him the narrow 
path which led to competence; — had the tear 
not already fallen, the sympathizing fiash in 
her dark eye would have absorbed it at that 
moment: — Eustace could have folded her to 
his heart as be heard her breath come quick 
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and short, aod remarked the clasping of her 
hands; — at length he carried on his narrative 
to the day when he first beheld herself, and 
then in his turn Eustace breathed thickly and 
with difficulty, and paused. 

" And you saved me from insult) and from 
that fearful man!" murmured Agnes veiling 
her eyea v^ith her hand, — " I shall never for- 
get him, — and you led me home to the arms 
of 

" Yes, Agnes, it was a proud day for me;" 
interposed Eustace, eager to interrupt the 
course of her ideas, which had again wandered 
to Mrs. Sydenham, " and a happy one; for on 
that day I beheld you for the first time, and 
thus gained a friend — a sister. Since that 
day nothing like despondency has weighed 
down my spirit; I have a resting-place for my 
thoughts, a motive for exerting my best ener- 
gies — the hope of proving myself not to be 
wholly imworthy of the trust with which Pro- 
vidence has favored me." 
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" Unworthy!** faltered Agnes as she looked 
up at him with a sweet smile, rendered still 
more beautiftil by the tears through which it 
beamed; " surely, surely that Providence of 
which you speak never conferred a trust on 
one more worthy, — surely never orphan was 
blessed with a more valuable, a more kind 
protector! When I think of the utter desti- 
tution, the utter friendlessness in which I 
should have been left without your support, I 
could kneel and bless you! and if the prayer 
of the stricken heart which your comforting 
has healed may indeed prosper you, then will 
all earthly happiness be yours.'* 

Agnes paused, and the silent tears fell fast 
upon her cheek. 

" Enough of this, sweet Agnes ;^' said Eu- 
stace in a faltering voice; " we must not dwell 
on these gloomy images: henceforth I trust 
that sorrow will be known to you only by name 
and memory; while for myself it can scarcely 
exist, so long as I am blessed with your'confi- 
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dence and friendship. The world owes some 
happiness to each of us^ for we have as yet 
been partakers only of its cares; the clouds 
cannot endure for ever on the horizon of our 
fortunes; there must be some sunny hours in 
store^ which we have yet to enjoy, and we 
must not sadden these by dark memories of 
the sorrows which have preceded them. The 
beneficent Creator of the Universe never made 
this glorious world to be a scene of continual 
care and wretchedness; — well is it for those 
whose trials come early, while they have youth 
and hope to assist them in the struggle, — ^it is 
hard, very hard,'^vhen poverty or suffering lay 
their heavy grasp on the old, who are beyond 
hope. We have both seen our nearest rela- 
tives swept away into the cold grave, but we 
have the prospect of forming new ties and 
new friendships, and of living over again those 
blessed feelings of affection and tenderness 
that form the halo from which life derives all 
its brightness." 
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" I thank you for the lesson;" said Agnes, 
as she rose and placed before Eustace the holy 
volume on which the hand of Mrs. Sydenham 
had rested as she expired; ** evening is closing 
in, and you must soon leave me to the solitary 
memory of my sorrows, — let it be with a chas- 
tened and a humble heart, — and where can we 
better seek for consolation than in the words 
of Him who is the Comforter?" 

Eustace obeyed; and they sat side by side 
in that humble apartment; his low, deep voice 
breathing out the promises of peace and holi- 
ness, and her fair head meekly bent in reve- 
rence as she listened. And when they closed 
the book, and Eustace prepared to depart, 
they separated with a calm smile, for their spi- 
rits were chastened, and full of a quiet hope 
which forbade all mention of sorrow; even 
though at that moment each remembered that 
ere they again met the future destiny of Agnes 
would be decided. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



"But, my dear Clara, only consider what 
the world will say — " exclaimed Mr. Nichols 
deprecatingly to his bride^ who sat near him 
with ' heightened complexion and lowering 
brow. 

" Had I valued the opinion of the world, or 
heeded its sneers, Mr. Nichols," was the reply, 
" I should never have been your wife." 

" Madam!" gasped the gentleman, who al- 
though he had already frequently detected the 
grumbling of the thunder in the distance, had 
never yet prepared himself for the falling of 
the bolt; " do I understand you? Am I in- 
deed to imagine that the fact of your having 
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" Yoa are in error, Bfr. Nidicds;'' said Lady 
Clara with a scomfbl laugh: ** yoa have — inar- 
ried me! — ^you have taught me that your mo- 
ney is not a compensation for my forfeited po- 
sition in society; — beheve me, I feel the chain 
which drags me down very irksome, even 
although it be of gold.*" 

'' Have I lived to hear this!" exclaimed Ni- 
chols in all the bitterness of disappointed and 
insulted feeling; ^^ here is indeed the curse of 
wealth. Oh! ]Lady Clara, could I only have 
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foreseen this when in niy mad infatuation I 
Buffered myself to believe that you loved me!" 

*' Not so loud, I intreat, Mr. Nichols;" said 
the lady affecting a yawn, " I am somewhat 
nervous to-day, added to which nothing can 
be so under-bred as loud talking; and for my 
sake you should really sacrifice something. I 
hate scenes, particularly matrimonial ones, 
they are fatiguing and unprofitable; very ex- 
hausting to the system, and very destructive to 
the temper." 

Nichols strode hurriedly across the room ; 
internally cursing his own blind infatuation and 
the self-possession of his wife. To be told 
vritliout circumlocution or ceremony that he 
had been made a tool of, was almost too much 
for even his constitutionally good temper. 

" Then, madam, I am to understand that 
your resolution is irrevocable;" he said calmly, 
after struggling for awhile with his emotion. 

" As the laws of the Medes and Persians; — 
and to prevent all future misunderstand ingSj it 
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may be as well to state distinctly at once tni 
all my resolutions are so." 

" There at least, madam, we sympathize ;" 
said Nicliols somewhat sternly : " and it were 
indeed well, as you remark, that we should 
at once understand each other ; I trust that it 
may yet be possible to reconcile our respective 
determinations, so that we may indulge them 
without annoyance to either of us." 

" It is very improbable that they will assimi- 
late or interfere, I should imagine ;" said Lady 
Clara superciliously ; " for they are likely to 
lead us in very different directions ; yours will 
doubtlessly tend eastward, and mine are cer- 
tain to "travel west." 

" Pity that this discovery was not made six 
months ago;" remarked Nichols, " it would 
have been decidedly advantageous to each of 
ub: however, it is vain to regret the past; and 
as my chimeras of don^estic happiness are dis- 
peUed for ever, we have now only to wear a 
fair face to the world, and at least strive to 
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seem that which I now learn we never can 
be" 

" We have at least each carried our point" — 
said the lady looking up once more from her 
book. 

" What your ladyship uiay have done, it is, 
I now feel, quite impossible for me to deter- 
mine:" coldly observed her husband, " but 
for myself, I can assert that my plans and 
prospects have totally miscarried ; listen to 
me. Lady Clara Nichols ; if indeed I may yet 
hope to supercede for five minutes your peru- 
sal of the very interesting volume which you 
hold in your hand; — listen to me, and I can 
soon convince you that I at least have failed, 
as you have somewhat crudely expressed it, to 
'carry my point'"— 

'- ' A man convinced Bgainat Hb will 
' Ib of the same opinion atill,'" 

declaimed her ladyship as she composedly laid 
aside her novel, and looked up at her agitated 
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companion with a smile of most imperturbable 
good breeding : " Ebbene, Mr. Nichols; as in 
duty bound I listen, to be at once I doubt not, 
edified and instructed." 

" Your ladyship is apt at quotation ; it is 
the backnied resort of bad logicians, the only 
graceful retreat for bafBed and defective argu- 
ment J unworthy of both of us at such a mo- 
ment as this ; I know not. Lady Clara i I 
cannot even guess at your feelings, for it is 
too palpable that we have never understood 
each other j my own I shall not weary you by 
attempting to describe ; only thus much I hold 
it as a duty to myself to declare, that when I 
received your hand at the altar, the vows 
which I there uttered came from my heart, 
and I would, had you permitted me to have 
done so, have fulfilled them all." 

" I am of course to understand, Mr. Ni- 
chols :" said his wife with one of her most 
blighting sneers " that you married me solely 
from affection; — for love, if you like the 
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pbrasd better, and that you would have done 
so equally had I been Miss Clara Smith, or 
Miss Eliza Browne." 

" No, madam, I deny the inference; I de- 
sire to claim no merit of which I am unworthy; 
had you been other than you were, ,1 should 
never have married you, I should never have 
allowed myself to bestow a second thought on 
you, ambition was my besetting sin:— and al- 
though when you became my wife, I had 
taught myself to believe that I loved you, I 
nevertheless coveted your cOTinexion, when you 
were individually, utterly a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me : nevertheless, I could have loved 
you ; — I did 

" Flattering and delicate" — apostrophized 
Lady Clara smoothing her gloves; " et puis ;" 

" And then, madam, yuu taught me, calmly 
and by degrees, for J will give you full credit 
for the method, the perseverance, and the 
self-government with which you have under- 
mined my visions of domestic happiness ; you 
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taught me, 1 aay, that, not satisfied with my 
positive means of hecomlng a respectable and 
estimable member of society, 1 had pursued a 
bright and deceptive dream of splendour and 
glitter, which like the frail pictures of the 
kaleidoscope fell into confusion the instant I 
grasped it ; you taught me the lesson ; and I 
at once felt it in all its force." 

" A pretty image;" said Lady Clara, "it 
really quite savours of Mrs. Charles Gore, — 
que y-a-t-il de plus ?" 

" Little, madam, very little;" replied Ni- 
chols, struggling anew to suppress his agita- 
tion ; " but I now ask you if I have indeed 
' carried my point ?' — the only point which I 
have carried has been to make myself an ob- 
ject of the world's supercilious pity, and of 
your contempt." 

" A very anti-pleasurable reflection cer- 
tainly; and one by no means calculated to 
calm the nerves, or improve the natural:" said 
the lady, " but it may be merely ideal on your 
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part, and I would advise you not to dwell 
upon it: I do this in all consideration and kind- 
ness, for a stray idea is as uncomfortable in 
some heads, as a mouse in one of the pyra- 
mids : it is bewildered in the immensity of the 

This was too much, even Nichols could not 
trust his temper beyond it ; and accordingly 
he strode rapidly across the floor, and left the 

A short, contemptuous, half-smothered 
laugh followed him as he retreated, but it died 
away almost convulsively on the lips which 
had given it utterance. What did Lady Clara 
promise herself from the line of conduct which 
she was now pursuing? To what could it 
tend, save to discomfort, to unhappiness, to 
alienation even more utter than the present 
from him whom she had made her husband ? 
We will whisper it in your ear, reader : there 
was yet a step beyond these — Divorce ! 
N 5 
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Let the stricken heart which has quailed 
beneath the sense of humiliation, and disgrace, 
and abandonment, which is the concomitant of 
DIVORCE, decide the value of that which Lady 
Clara now coveted ! Even should the divorced 
wife seek no second helpmeet, what is her fate ? 
the pity of the few, the contempt of the many, 
the neglect of all : — hers is a living death — her 
personal loveliness may remain, to win for her 
the empty, and interestetlj and speculative flat- 
tery of the idler and the voluptuary : but her 
moral beauty is gone for ever; and those who 
once feared to offend her purity by a look or a 
tone, carelessly bandy in her presence the 
coarse jest and the invidious remark, from 
which she would once have shrank as ti-oni 
the plague-spot. Vainly would she resent all 
this ; of herself she is powerless, and she has 
no one to defend her cause. Who would peril 
safety or reputation for a divorced wife 1 Let 
her live what life she may, however pure, how- 
ever passionless, the world will yield her no 
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credit ; the leprosy of divorce is on her soul, 
and the crowd dreads its contagion ! 

Does she marry, how is her case varied aave 
by augmented contumely? then do matrons 
ahrink from her jiath lest their innocent daugh- 
ters suffer from the contact; then do anxious 
fathers warn from her side their inexperienced 
sons, lest they he wiled by the fallen syren 
from the ways of probity and honour. She 
lives in a state of licensed prostitution — she is 
legally a wife — she is morally an adultress ! 

Lady Clara looked not so deeply into these 
things; but even glancing cursorily at the 
subject, she yet saw enough to make her pause 
for a moment on the brink of separation — the 
world woultl condemn her— her haughty spirit 
revolted for an instant, but in the next she 
remembered that it had already blamed her 
when she contracted that very marriage which 
she was now so anxious to annul. Many of 
the associates of her youth would look coldly 
I on her — but were they not partially alienated 
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already ? Her father ! that should have been 
an all-suflicieiit impediment ; but she could not 
forget that had that father looked upon the 
step which she meditated as too disgraceful 
and dishonoring ever to be contemplated by 
kis daughter, there existed not the necessity 
for such arrangements as had emanated from 
her own family, in the event of such an occiu- 
rence. Her aunt too, the Countess of Blacks- 
ley : had not she talked of the thing as of very 
probable occurrence ? as a feasible finale to 
a roturier marriage ? Ergo, the prospect was 
not one of so very appalling a nature. Then 
Lady Clara reversed the picture: she per- 
suaded herself that she had hitherto only 
looked on the black side — and she began to 
talk to herself of dear liberty — freedom from 
the whims of both parent and husband — a li- 
beral establishment, a handsome income, an 
attractive equipage ; — and even — for we are 
bound to confess that there were moments 
when the speculative fancies of Lady Clara 
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ran away with her judgment for a time — even 
of the silvery tones and bright eyes of Frank 
Harcourt! Not that she would have sacri- 
ficed to her feeling for the young barrister one 
tittle of her ghtter or her gauds; but he was 
the last man whom she fancied she had loved 
— his was the last form which had flitted across 
the mental mirror of her imagination. 

It has been beautifully said by an Italian 
writer,* " II cuore incostante rassomiglia alio 
specchio, che riceve ogni impressione, ma che 
non ne ritiene nessuna." The heart of Lady 
Clara was only in so far removed from " il cuore 
incostante" here described, that although many 
images glided over its surface, as each in its 
turn faded, that of Frank returned to fill up 
the blank; had Lady Clara been otherwise 
constituted than she was, her sentiment for 
him would have assuredly deepened into affec- 
tion; as it was, however, an inherent love of 
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coquetry furnished its foundation, and flattered 
Tanity supplied the superstructure. 

All her ambition gratified, all her dreams of 
profusion reaUzed and embodied, Lady Clara 
had leisure, as she sat among her ten thousand 
costly baubles, to believe that they had been 
too dearly purchased ; all her friends, which 
phrase simply implies the crowd who ex- 
changed bows, smiles, and visiting tickets with 
her family, had each and all looked at, and 
handled, and expatiated on those baubles : 
had criticised, aiid wondered, and forgotten ; 
or at least, which to the vanity of Lady Clara 
was infinitely more disagreeable, affected to 
forget. And now, what remained ? She was 
one who never in all her visions had contem- 
plated content as desirable. Content ! what 
was content? the plebeian, grovelling, mean- 
spirited attribute of a stagnant mind ! Lady 
Clara loathed stagnation of all sorts — 

" Better to reign in hell than sen-e in heaven." 
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She possessed what is often indulgently called 
by the world " an active imagination;" but 
which those who are individually annoyed, 
rendered uncomfortable, and distressed by its 
operations, less courteously denominate, an 
ungracious, irritable, restless temper. Alas! 
for the unhappy wight who selects one of these 
beings of active imagination to head his table, 
and to sit at his hearth — to be the cayenne of 
bis domestic curry — the shooting star of his 
social horizon ! Though he may flatter him- 
self that the quietude and indolence of his own 
, disposition will render him invulnerable, yet 

I will he not escape — for the " active imagina- 

I tion" will discover the heel of Achilles even 

here. Lady Clara had done so : the temper 
' of Nichols was unexceptionable — his tendon 

Achilles was a desire to stand well in the 
world's opinion — and she felt that there he 
was indeed vulnerable. 

The present argument was her matrimonial 
. coup d'essai ; it had grown out of an expressed . 
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determination to indulge some whim, which, 
trifling as its gratification must have proved, 
would nevertheless have borne an ill aspect 
with the world. Gently and mildly he expos- 
tulated; sho only became more resolute — we 
have seen the result. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Eustace bad fulfilled his mission — and be sat 
gloomily in bis bumble apartment lost in a 
deep and painful reverie : bis countenance as-* 
suredly bore not tbe traces of success; and 
yet be bad succeeded. A bome now awaited 
Agnes, wbicb if not one of positive splendour, 
was nevertbeless, compared witb tbat wbicb 
sbe was about to quit for ever, one of luxury 
and elegance. Eustace sigbed as be remem- 
bered tbe powdered menials, and tbe air of 
expence and profusion wbicb be bad seen 
tbere, for wbat bad be to offer to Agnes in 
return for ber sacrifice of tbese ? But tbere 
was anotber reflection, wbicb pained bim even 
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more than this. He was authorized to pro- 
mise to the orphan a home beneath the roof of 
her last relative, and a place at her hearth; 
but the promise had been wrung from her 
reluctantly and ungraciously, and had been 
accompanied by many coarse and heartless re- 
marks reflecting on her dead parents. Was 
this a congenial home for the gentle Agnes? 
Alas! Eustace keenly felt that it was not. 
For the idol of his heart to degenerate into a 
slighted and soul&ubdued dependent, stung 
Jiim to the quick: young as she was, lovely as 
she was, her lot in tbis world had been hitherto 
all sorrow, but this would be the keenest suf- 
fering of all. There was yet a hope that the 
gentleness and beauty of the orphan might 
soften down the asperities of her protectre^, 
but it was a faint one; for the dictatorial and 
self-centred nature of the individual whom he 
had just quitted, seemed not like one sus- 
ceptible of the charms of gentleness and 
beauty. Eustace was irresolute how to act; 
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Trbether at once to explain candidly to Agnes 
the nature of the protection which she was to 
eiqiect, or merely to inform her of the simple 
fact that her relative consented to receive her, 
without comment or detail : on either side there 
were objections ; in narrating fully and circum- 
stantially to the orphan the conversation and 
manner of his new acquaintance, there was the 
risk of prejudicing her mind against a home, 
which, cold as was the promise that it held out 
of comfort or consideration, was nevertheless 
her only eligible abiding-place, at least for a 
time. On the other hand, to leave her in total 
ignorance of the heartless and unfeeling recep- 
tion which awaited her, seemed even less poli- 
tic — to buoy up her young and unsuspicious 
spirit with hopes and inferences never likely to 
be realized — to speak to her the words of con- 
gratulation, while his heart gainsaid them, ap- 
peared to Eustace to be the very refinement of 
false deUcacy and cruelty; he knew not how to 
decide \ and consequently he resolved to trust 
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to chance when thej met, for that line of con- 
duct which at the moment should appear to 
him the moat likely to conduce to the comfort 
of Agnes. 

Perhaps Eustace was right, — chance often 
operates more powerfully on our human desti- 
nies than the most deliberate resolutions: for 
our own part — — but, reader, you probably 
know nothing about us, and consequently are 
not at all likely to take any interest in knowing 
how we act on occasions of difficulty; there- 
fore we will spare you the explanation. 

Once more Eustace sat beside the orphan; 
once more he met her calm and confiding 
smile: but this day his heart beat more quickly 
than it had ever previously done, as he lis- 
tened to her artless expressions of gratitude 
and trust. Since he stood with her beside 
the bed of death, he had been in the world's 
throng; he had heard the voice of calculating 
and callous selfishness; he had seen the busy 
crowd press forward on their million errands 
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of business and of pleasure; and he was awa- 
kened to the consciousness that the feeling for 
Agnes which in the hour of suffering he had 
struggled to subdue, had deepened with the 
effort. The conviction that it was so embar- 
rassed the words of Eustace, and fettered his 
ideasi while insensibly the manner of Agnes 
betrayed that she had imbibed the infection. 
But if the Ups of Mortimer were less eloquent 
than their wont, there was a tenderness in his 
earnest look, beneath which the eyes of the 
orphan fell, and her cheek crimsoned. — Could 
she be woman, and fail to interpret the ex- 
pression of that gaze? 

" Agnes,'* at length he said, " we are about 
to part ; to have our future intercourse abridged 
and restricted, if not wholly terminated by one 
who will shortly have almost a parent's right to 
control your actions: — this consideration alone, 
to me painful, maddening as it is, can induce 
you to forgive me, when I mingle with prayers 
for your happiness, some aspirations for my 
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own — Agnes, dear Agnes, need I tell you that 
on you depends that happiness! — nay, turn 
not away with that look of reproachful sorrow, 
— I have not forgotten what is due to your 
pure and pious grief, but I remember also 
that this may be the last time that I may sit 
beside you, and look upon you, unrestrained 
by the gaze of strangers, — am I then presump- 
tuous in thus"^ 

" Presumptuous!" echoed the orphan with 
proud hmnihty; " is it, can it be presumption 
in Mr. Eustace to talk kindly to a beggar — to 
an outcast — to the poor girl who turns to him 
alone for protection, for solace — the object of 
her eternal gratitude, of her" — 

" Ohl talk not, I beseech you, of gratitude," 
exclaimed Eustace j " it is a word which 
should be forgotten by both of us: — and now 
tell me, sweet Agnes," — and he clasped in his 
own the small hand of the orphan ; " is this cold 
gratitude indeed all which your heart will grant 
in exchange for the most respectful, the most 
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absorbing love? a love which it has cost me a 
mighty effort to subdue since I first beheld 
you, — my thought by clay, my dream by night, 
the solace of my labours, the companion of my 
solitude. Agnes, you know not, you cannot 
guess, how I have loved joul Alone in the 
wilderness of the world without a resting- 
place for my affections, like the desert-bird 
which knows not where to fold its wing, the 
sense of utter iaotatidn weighed heavily at my 
heart, — 1 saw you, Agnes, young, and beauti- 
ful, and innocent; is it then wonderful that I 
clung to your image with the tenacity of a de- 
votee to the shrine of his Madonna? with 
such tenacity, that if indeed you spurn my af- 
fection, I care not what fate existence has yet 
in store for me." 

" What am I to say?" murmured Agnes as 
she looked up at him through her tears; " my 
dear grandmother has told me a heavy tale of 
caution which I never shall forget; — she feared 
even you, all kind and pitymg as you were; — 



but nevertheless," she paused, and a burn- 
ing blush rose to her brow, — " could she look 
down upon us now, I think that she would 
chide nie for all farther fear, — indeed I trust 
she would, for I feel that I have it not." 

" My own sweet Agnes!" whispered Eustace 
as he wound his arm about her, and looked 
long and ardently upon her crimsoned brow; 
*' and has no gentler feeling grown in your pure 
bosom to replace that caution? Speak, love, 
— only one word, and then"^ — ■ 

" Then will you ask for more!" interposed 
the orphan with a momentary effort at cheer- 
fulnessj " but I will not trust myself with 
words — to-morrow, perhaps" — ■ 

" Nay, not to-morrow," said Eustace, gently 
detaining her in the seat from which she strove 
to rise; "tell me not of to-morrow — why 
should we cheat ourselves of one long day of 
happiness? it has been such a stranger to my 
heart that 1 have grown a niggard of it, and 
I will not forego it, no, not one hour! — come 
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come, smile, even if you will not bless me with 
words — yon do smile, Agnes, you do — and I 
am blessed!" 

" Surely it is sweet to be so loved!" mur- 
mured the orphan, as Eustace strained her 
passionately to his heart, 

" It ia! it is!" exclaimed Mortimer; " earth 
holds no joy so great, — and to be loved by 
Agnes Davenel"— 

" Is to gain nothing save a devoted and a 
grateful heart," whispered the fair girl; " for, 
alas! I am beggared in all beside." 

" Agnes, my beautiful! my best! I envy not 
the king his crown, nor the peer his coronet — 
I would not exchange the clasp of this httle 
hand to clutch a sceptre. Beggared, say you? 
wealth can but purchase happiness — we have 
it not to buy, it is ours; true, we must strive 
with the world's wants; and why not? I am 
young and strong, and I shall have you beside 
me: your dark eyes shedding light upon my 
task, and your soft voice gladdening it with 
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music! You will be my inspiration, Agnea; 
my attendant genius, — a thousand new and 
beautiful imaginings will grow out of my love 
for you — ^a thousand energies spring from my 
sense of the precious trust confided to me; — 
man knows not that which he can achieve un- 
til the knowledge is wrung from him by emer- 
gency, — he guesses not how deeply he can feel 
until he sees the beloved one clinging to him 
for protection and support. — Agnea" 

"Nay, calm yourself, I beseech you j" said 
Agnes timidly, " J cannot endure this burst of 
passion — I tremble under your glance — Eu- 
stace, beloved Eustace." 

" I am calm, love ; calm as a chidden child ;" 
murmured Mortimer, struggling at composure; 
" that tone, those words., fall like oil on the 
waves of my emotion, — look you," and he 
wreathed bis fingers amid the dark and cIusj- 
tering ringlets which fell upon her brow — 
" am I not calm?" 

" Trlflcr!" smiled Agnes, as she swept away 
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the rich locks from hie hand, and smiled to 
leam the extent of her power, " talk you to 
me of calmneas while your lips quiver thus?" 

" I will calm even those;" exclaimed Eu- 
stace, as he pressed them to her brow and to 
her cheek with all the fervour of passion: 
" you shall not chide me, Agnes:" lie conti- 
nued, as she struggled to elude his clasp, — 
" are you not my own? my love — my wife? 
— have 1 not earned that dear embrace by 
Itaig and deep affection? have 1 not shared 
your sorrows? and may I not claim my re- 
ward?" 

" Eustace" — said the orphan reproachfiilly, 
as she glanced down upon her mourning gar- 
ments. 

" I feel, 1 know all that you would say;" re- 
plied Mortimer passionately; " but I feel also 
that to-morrow I resign you for a time to un- 
otlier and a leas devoted protector: but for it 
time only, Agnes, until I shall have won 
wherewithal to offi^r you a home." — A shade 
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gathered on his brow, and tlie stifled sigh of the 
orphan deepened it; " we may be severed for 
months — years." He paused, and then added 
bitterly, " or perchance, for ever! — Agnes, in 
the |)aths which you are about to tread, there 
will not be one solitary object to remind you 
of Mortimer Eustace and poverty; the light- 
hearted Batterer, the idle man of fashion will 
be at your side, paying homage to your beauty 
— the glare and glitter of wealth will be la- 
vished upon you — you will live a charmed hfe 
— you will forget me." And overcome by the 
creations of his own fancy, Eustace cast him- 
self upon the sofa, and buried his face in hisi 
hands. 

Agnes rose from her seat, and stood beside 
him. " Eustace," she said, as she endeavour- 
ed to posBess herself of one of those spread 
hands, " dear Eustace, — will you not speak to 
me?" and she sank on her knees beside him, 
still retaining her clasp; "my best, my only 
friend — my affianced husband!" 
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Mortimer heard the appeal; — ^he glanced 
down on her as she knelt before hun with her 
sweet lips wreathed into a smile of anxious 
and timid affection^ and her large deep eyes 
fixed on his^ while the silent tear of wounded 
feeling rested on her cheek as if afraid to fall 
— " Do you indeed doubt me?*' 

" Sooner would I doubt my own soul!^' ex- 
claimed Mortimer as she buried her blushing 
face upon his shoulder. '^ Perish such apos- 
tacyl" 

'^ And will you never sin thus again?*' asked 
Agnes, as she glanced fondly at him. 

'* Never, so help me Heaven, mine own 
sweet Agnes!" And Eustace believed, as he 
uttered the apostrophy, that he should indeed 
never doubt nor fear again. 

She was beside him — ^her hand in his — they 
had not yet parted. 

END OF VOL. 11. 
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